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GREETINGS TO THE NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
ON ITS TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


It is a great pleasure to send congratulations to the New York State 
English Council, which is celebrating in Syracuse on May 6-7, 1960, the 
tenth anniversary of its first annual meeting. 


English teachers have a dual responsibility shared by no other academic 
discipline: that of instruction in the medium of our language, which is basic 
to an understanding of all other disciplines, and that of instructing in 
literature and writing. 


In these days when the emphasis is on science and mathematics, 
teachers of English assume even greater responsibility. Reading with 
intelligence together with writing and speaking clearly are requisites for 
advancements in science and mathematics. 


My best wishes for a congenial and fruitful conference. All who are 
interested in education commend the New York State English Council for 
its interest in upgrading the professional training and outlook of its mem- 
bership. 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor of the State of New York 


Congratulations to the New York State English Council for the out- 
standing service it has furnished to its membership during the ten years 
of its existence. There is probably no more rewarding experience in our 
profession than membership in an association which is dedicated to highest 
possible professional development of its membership, The work of a fine 
professional organization such as your Council is inspiring not only to the 
classroom teachers of English, but to the children and youth they serve. 


JAMES E. ALLEN, JR., 

President of the University of the 
State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education 
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Your New York State English Council deserves congratula- 
tions for its achievements during the Fabulous or( if you wish, 
the Fatuous) Fifties. What are your achievements? No one can 
measure the professional benefits that result from an article, a 
monograph, or a research study in which the experience of a 
creative teacher, the concentrated wisdom of a committee, or the 
new findings of a scholar are shared. Your council is to be con- 
gratulated for the stimulating articles in The English Record, for 
your excellent monographs, and for your annual Spring con- 
ferences. Your leadership is to be commended for trying to bring 
together the elementary, secondary, college, and university 
teachers of English and for promoting “unity of action in the 
solution of common problems.” Until this unity of action is 
achieved in every State, there will be overlapping of content in 
the English curriculum from the elementary years through 
graduate school. 


What challenges face your Council—in fact all teachers of 
English—between now and 1970? Here are a few that I sense. 


There is the continuing challenge of curriculum revision 
and articulation from kindergarten to graduate school. Outdated, 
unimportant and repetitious content needs to be replaced by new, 
significant material. 


At the elementary, secondary and college levels, there is the 
challenge of improving pupils’ ability to write. For example, 
how can our discoveries in both semantics and linguistics be 
applied so that young people can learn to convey their ideas more 
clearly and fluently? 


There is educational TV. How can television be used as a 
resource which enriches and enlivens significant learning with- 
out violating our knowledge of how pupils differ and how they 
learn best? 


There is the challenge, only dimly seen now, of how to in- 
sure in college that the academically talented student whose 
progress has been accelerated in high school continues to move 
to higher levels of appreciation and achievement in literature 
and composition. 


There is the challenge of developing a high school course in 
world literature which will help students to become aware of 
the common values held by people of all nationalities and creeds. 
Such a course must include literature which is interesting to 
most pupils in high school. 
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There is the challenge of how best to teach listening skills 
for the purposes of improved comprehension and critical 
judgment. 


Perhaps the greatest challenge of all is how to improve the 
preparation of the English teacher, both before and after he 
faces a class that hopes he is the best of all English teachers. 
Current efforts to reduce the teaching and related workload of 
the teacher are needed. Also needed are many more experiments 
in the flexible assignment of teachers which permits the gifted 
teacher of literature to share his aesthetic reactions and knowl- 
edge with hundreds of pupils each week, while at the same time 
the talented teachers of writing, of speech, and of drama are 
using their special abilities to educate pupils in these language 
arts. Perhaps colleges need to pay more attention to training 
future English teachers how to write and how to teach writing. 


This is a large order for 10 years. Surely with increasing 
membership your New York State English Council can meet 
many of these challenges. I wish you even more success for the 
future than you have enjoyed in the past. 


ARNO JEWETT, 
Specialist for English, U.S. 
Office of Education 


Our greeting to The New York State English Council on its tenth 
anniversary! Your ten years of service to teachers of English have en- 
riched the program in your state and your publication, The English Record, 
is one of the best publications of an affiliate in the country. 


It is good to stop at intervals to review progress and to take stock of 
unfinished work. There is satisfaction in work accomplished and incentive 
to push goals deeper into the future and to bring greater resources and 
power to bear on achieving them. 


Public criticism and our own evaluation of our profession make clear 
some of our problems and needs. Surely one of these is for a coordinated 
program in the teaching of English, one that flows from kindergarten 
through graduate school and is designed to develop greater interest and 
higher standards of attainment, particularly in writing and in taste and 
interest in literature. Such a program cannot be crystallized into a rigid 
pattern without losing rather than gaining values since language attain- 
ment is a highly individualized nfatter. It will take all of the skill and 
ingenuity of all teachers, elementary, secondary and college, to do what 
needs to be done. Consequently, one of the great needs in all affiliate groups 
is to draw in elementary teachers and help them see themselves as essential 
members of the English teaching group. Children enter the primary school 
keenly interested in language for its own sake and as a working tool. Our 
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collective task is to preserve, build and mature this interest as new skills 
are developed and new areas explored. We want all of our young people to 
think of language as power to be used with wisdom and judgment for 
worthy personal and social ends. 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND, 
President, National Council of 
Teachers of English 


It is a pleasure to congratulate NCTE’s largest affiliate and one of 
its strongest affiliate publications on the occasion of its tenth anniversary. 
Because the New York State English Council is so large and so strong, it 
may well assume part of the leadership in answering one of the most 
urgent questions facing us: What are the boundaries of the job of the 
English teacher? Called upon by various groups to include journalism, 
dramatics, social studies, personal guidance, vocational counseling, mental 
hygiene, mass media evaluation, twenty-eleven other things, the English 
teacher understandably wonders just what his job is. He wants to con- 
tribute as much as he possibly can to the education of the young people 
whom fate has entrusted to him, and each item proposed can be justified at 
great length But not all can be included and if even a few are, what 
parts of the “traditional” course (if there is such a thing) should be left 
out? No one has yet succeeded in defining the limits of the job. Discussions 
and study in the NYSEC may help. 


J. N. Hook, 
Executive Secretary, National Council 
of Teachers of English 


Heartiest congratulations to the New York State English Council, and 
to its admirable English Record upon ten years of sustained and notable 
success. The Record’s contents have been not only brightly readable but 
really useful. As a fellow editor I often admired the insight and initiative 
which secured—probably got the authors to write—some unique, highly 
significant articles. May the future of the New York State English Council 
and The English Record equal their splendid first decade. 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD, 
Former Executive Secretary, National 
Council of Teachers of English 
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The New York State English Council has packed more activity and 
success into one decade than most organizations have in three or four. I 
am delighted with this opportunity to shake hands figuratively with the 
many members of a distinguished NCTE affiliate. May your second decade 
be even more notable than your first. 


DWIGHT L. BURTON, 
Editor, THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


I am pleased to be in a position to send greetings to the New York 
State English Council on the occasion of its tenth anniversary. As an 
outsider privileged to receive The English Record, I can appreciate the 
high degree of dedication, enterprise, and professional efficiency present in 
this Council’s activity and publication. Good luck in the next decade! 


Sincerely, 
FREDERICK L. GWYNN, 
Editor, COLLEGE ENGLISH 


It is indeed a pleasure to use the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
issue of The English Record to acknowledge the indebtedness of the Interim 
Editor of College Composition and Communication (who was also Editor 
1955-1958) to the successive issues of The English Record which he has 
read with interest and profit, and from time to time has quoted for the 
benefit of readers who might not routinely see The English Record. Pri- 
marily for the encouragement and stimulation of English teachers in New 
York State, it consistently seems high in what it offers to the profession 
in all the states. An Editor of CCC, in his own behalf and for the profession, 
would be neglectful were he not to wish The English Record fruitful pro- 
duction in the next decade. 


F. E. BOWMAN, 
Interim Editor, COLLEGE COMPOSITION 
AND COMMUNICATION 
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WILLIAM T. BEAUCHAMP 
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George W. Dawson 


Secretary, 1949-51 
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MESSAGES FROM PRESIDENTS 


“Then the Adventures Really Begin,” the line from Elizabeth Coats- 
worth’s poem chosen for the May Conference, might well be the Council’s 
motto for the next decade. Paralleling a small child’s growth we have had 
our ups and downs, our tryings and our cryings, but we likewise have had 
good care, substantial nourishment, unselfish guidance and devoted love. We 
show promise as we leave our first ten years for the adventures ahead. 


My sincere wish for the Council is that we may implement for New 
York State a program which will cover the whole of English teaching, that 
we may enlist the active participation of all—some 40,000 teachers from 
the elementary to the college level; that we may fully accept our respon- 
sibilities in constructing a program using the basic issues set forth by 
NCTE in September, 1959; and that each teacher of English will continue 
to grow, personally, intellectually, and professionally for the common good 
of our chosen subject. 


Like the child, “we have no enemy but ignorance.” Let us keep our 
eyes on the goal of the development of an increasingly higher degree of 
literacy in young American citizens; let us realize the urgency of concerted 
action; let us move forward with faith in our youth, ourselves, our subject 
and in Him from whom all wisdom emanates. What adventures await us 
in the sixties! 


There they stand before us, 

Nineteen sixties, 

“With a look of bright morning on their faces. 
Appealing 

In the way that morning is, 

And youth is, 

And the hopefulness of youth.” 

Let us begin adventuring in the sixties, 
Train and build 

And nurture and lead, 

Inspire. 

Give youth of ourselves, 

“Let ourselves rub off on them, 

Let them sit beside us as we work, 

To work with us. 

To be perplexed with us, 

To analyze with us 

And to dream with us.” 

There is no better way, 

Adventure. 


(Apologies to Robert W. Murphy) 
ELIZABETH J. DRAKE, 
President, 1950-51 
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For a slightly jaundiced, Monday-morning view, I refer you to my 
editorial in the Winter 1959 issue of the Record. Here, joining in the 
buoyancy appropriate to past presidents, I rejoice in the high quality of 
material presented at our Conferences and published by the Council in our 
first decade. 


The challenge now is: to find ways of teaching English better to the 
many, who in the next decade will be many more, and also to the few, who 
merit more than we have given; to strike a better balance between 
“method” and matter; to enlist more teachers and educate them better. 


STRANG LAWSON, 
President, 1951-52 


As one of the twenty-odd founding members of our Council, I have 
watched it grow in size and importance with more than usual satisfaction 
in the growth of a professional organization. From a dream in 1949, it 
has became an imposing reality with almost 2,000 members, an outstanding 
journal, which is one of the best among all the affiliates of the National 
Council, superb annual programs which have attracted the leaders of our 
profession, and an esprit de corps which has been the marvel of many 
observer and the model for other state-wide affiliates. Leaders from our 
Council have been invited to assist younger affiliates in their formation and 
development; others have been placed on national committees; our articles 
from The English Record have been reprinted, summarized, and quoted far 
and wide. What a proud heritage for those of you who are now guiding our 
destiny! What a great promise for the next decade! To you will be given 
the challenge of trying to solve some of the persistent problems of the next 
decade, which I see as: 


Providing for more individualization of instruction, preparing and de- 
veloping the best possible teachers at all levels, developing better courses 
of study, making the best possible use of the newer tools of instruction, and 
making our public more and more aware of the supreme importance of our 
discipline and of the need for greater public support for our cause, the 
cause of every child and youth in our State. 


JOSEPH MERSAND, 
President, 1952-53 


Happy Anniversary! ... In ten years the Council has come a long 
way. Its birth, back in 1949, in the “City of Good Neighbors” was an 
auspicious omen, for the Council has indeed carried the standard of 
“neighborliness” to the farthest corners of the State—and even beyond—if 
we take into consideration its Canadian friends and those in adjoining 
States. 


The Council has extended the hand of fellowship to teachers of the 
language arts at all levels; it has taken as its province the problems of 
English teachers from every part of the State; it has expended its earnest 
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efforts toward ameliorating burdensome conditions and improving teaching 
techniques, thus benefiting students in classrooms everywhere. 

But its work is not finished; it has barely begun. Since a glance into 
the past prompts a look into the future, the question arises as to how the 
Council will meet the challenge of the coming years. We answer—in high 
spirit—“The NYSEC will not shirk its duty to the profession; it will make 
every effort to carry the blessings of high professional standards and 
superior teaching to every school in every nook and corner of the State, 
instilling into the young people in its classrooms a deep love of all that 
is best in our literary heritage.” 

Sister M. Sytvi, S.S.J., 


President, 1953-54 


On the Tenth Anniversary of NYSEC and the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
our parent organization, the National Council, we are facing a new and 
exciting era in English teaching. Our image is no longer that of “a kindly 
elderly lady reading Evangeline.” We have been discovered. Society has 
suddenly awakened to the importance of reading and writing to its well- 
being and survival. In so doing it has discovered that teachers of English 
are somehow important too. 

One way to measure our new importance is by the “accolades” of 
criticism that we have been receiving of late. We must understand this 
criticism for what it is—a backhanded testimoniai to our importance. No 
matter how vituperative or fair, these critics know full well they cannot 
get along without us. And we know that, though the critical minority are 
the more vocal, the majority of parents place a high value on our efforts. 

The next decade will see our responsibilities grow heavier and the 
criticisms grow sharper. Through our local, state and national organiza- 
tions, we teachers of English are moving ever closer to the status of pro- 
fessionals. The true professional knows that criticism is best weighed and 
used—not resented and rejected. 

In the past, we teachers of English have taught our language not 
perfectly but well. We have looked constantly for better ways to teach it. 
We are not likely, in the future, to lessen our emphasis upon this kind of 
professional effort. What more can friend or critic ask of us! 


RICHARD CORBIN, 
President, 1954-55 


Ten years marks only one step toward the goals set up by a group of 
enthusiastic and perceptive English teachers who foresaw the need for 
organization and coordination. Congratulations and much deserved recogni- 
tion go to the founders of the Council, the chosen officers, and the boards 
under whose leadership the Council has grown and provided widespread 
influence. 

We should like to commend all of our working committees and their 
chairmen for their rich contributions to our organization: our editorial 
staff for their excellent publications; our junior membership committee for 
enlisting the help and interest of our beginning teachers; our faithful and 
hard-working promotion committees for their successful endeavors; our 
program chairmen, whose work is an almost insurmountable but rewarding 
task; our committee on teacher load and class size for succeeding in bring- 
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ing to the attention of the public and to the administration the need for 
lightening the load of the teacher of English for the improvement of in- 
struction; the workshop committees for the enrichment of the teaching 
profession by providing a summer program for teachers of English; and 
our committees on audio-visual aids, affiiliates, reading, elementary lan- 
guage arts, Regents Examination, constitution, curriculum, and supervision, 
all of whom have worked diligently. 

A special tribute goes to the committees and chairmen of local ar- 
rangements who have been responsible for the success of each conference. 
Some of the committees have worked for as many as seven years to welcome 
the teachers to Syracuse and to ensure effective meetings. 


Our Council meetings owe much of their success to our bookmen and 
publishers who have not only exhibited the best and most recent teaching 
materials but have also participated as interested members of the Council. 

In reviewing our original objectives of ten years ago, that of develop- 
ing understanding of problems at all levels, of providing unity, and of 
strengthening our English program, we need during the next ten years to 
have working. committees on curriculum at all levels of instruction. We 
need to increase our membership to include more language arts teachers at 
the elementary and junior high levels. 

We extend our very best wishes to our ten-year members and a cordial 
invitation to all college, junior, and senior high English teachers; elemen- 
tary teachers of the language arts; administrators; and the public to join 
our organization. May the next page of the Council’s records be filled with 
success and progress that only you as English teachers of New York 
State can write. 

MILACENT G. OCVIRK, 
President, 1955-56 


Some of you may remember, as I do, the icy blasts and sleet and 
blizzard that welcomed the NCTE convention to Buffalo and the Hotel 
Statler during the Thanksgiving weekend of 1949. But if the weather was 
providing one kind of excitement, the hopes and dreams of certain delegates 
from many parts of New York State were creating another kind, one tnat 
was destined to endure. I can still sense the excitement as a group, still 
under the spell of President Marion Sheridan’s address, “Beyond Fancy’s 
Dream,” met to consider the formation of a State organization. If there 
had been doubts, the discussion, guided by Harold Anderson, dispelled them. 
Teachers definitely desired a State organization. Metropolitan and upstate 
teachers sincerely desired to join forces. Helene Hartley was named pro- 
visional president; an organizational committee was appointed; a spring 
conference was decided; aims were drawn up. Thinking was “big.” The 
weekend was one long work session. 

Now, after a ten-year work session, the Council can point with pride 
to many achievements. Perhaps its greatest achievement is its own nature, 
a goodly fellowship of teachers, filled with warmth and excitement for their 
tasks, coming to Council Conferences and Summer Workshops, serving on 
committees and panels, gaining and giving. However much the Council has 
achieved, greater challenges lie ahead. Are we ready? The spirit that pre- 
vailed at Buffalo says Yes. 

GENEVIEVE HEFFRON, 


President, 1956-57 
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We can be happy to have established a tradition, a procedure, and a 
mechanism that will enable us to play a continuing role in the improve- 
ment of English instruction during what promises to be a very interesting 
decade. In the secondary area, a sound basis for such improvement has 
been established, not without the assistance of our Council. We have at 
least the outline of a realistic certification program, public acceptance of a 
realistic definition of the nature of “English,” and verbal acquiescence in a 
pupil load that will make the teaching of English possible. At the elemen- 
tary level, we need teachers aware of their English function and competent 
to perform it. We shall have such teachers when the influence of the 
Council permeates the State University Teachers Colleges and the elemen- 
tary schools. Despite many efforts and many intentions, it has not yet 
permeated either group of institutions. As for the college level, English de- 
partments seem increasingly to become remedial agencies for the rescue of 
the retarded. Literature, as a required subject, appears more and more to 
be equated with such limited humanities as finger painting and the ap- 
preciation of progressive jazz. The cure is the re-education of college 
English teachers in the dignity and the significance of their specialty. The 
Council has touched an occasional college English teacher, but has rarely 
re-educated one. All this is to say that, though much has been done, some- 
what still remains—which is merely as it should and must be. 


EARL HARLAN, 
President, 1957-58 


* * * * 


“Intellect watches particularly over language because language is so 
far the only device for keeping ideas clear and emotions memorable.” 
(Jacques Barzun in House of Intellect) 

It has been the happy privilege of the Council to be in the vanguard 
of those dedicated to the guardianship of the English language in New 
York State. 

Motivation, effort and success are three essential elements in human 
undertakings and the Council has been fortunate enough to have scored 
on all three counts. The dedication of its members assured the necessary 
effort; the gauntlet of science thrown down before the embattled humanists 
provided unusually strong motivation; the organization and leadership of 
the Council assured success to most of its understakings. 

May, we then, rest upon our laurels, complacent over a job well done? 
On the contrary, the signs point to a decade that will demand greater 
effort for equal success. Amid the educational clamor for priority of effort 
and financial support, the Council will need a strong voice to make itself 
heard. The experience and talent of individual members will need to be 
pooled and the dynamics of group thought and action set in motion by 
creative and informed leadership if language teaching is to keep pace with 
developments in other fields, 

The “basic issues” in the field of English which must be met in the 
years ahead are too large for resolution by individuals, however informed 
or well-intentioned. They require the over-all review, comprehensive plan- 
ning and concerted action that are possible within the framework of a 
state organization such as the Council. The inspiration of addresses by 
nationally known figures and the stimulation of panel discussions which 
are possible at annual state-wide meetings, the exchange of ideas through 
such periodicals as The English Record and the strength of union in the 
Council will be of vital importance in the next decade. 
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The shifting sands of grammar teaching, the phenomenon of the con- 
ference table shared by the primary grade teacher and the college professor, 
the amazing world of television which presents the “master teacher” to a 
class of hundreds, the encroachments of automation which replaces creative 
thought and expression with the push button answer, the modern-day college 
student who has acquired a breathtaking if vicarious familiarity with the 
world’s people represent but a few of the issues to be met head-on in the 
immediate future. 

To the resolution of these issues the Council dedicates its members in 
the coming years. 

ROSEMARY WAGNER, 
President, 1958-59 


* * * * 


When the call came for the organization meeting of the New York 
State English Council in Syracuse in the spring of 1950, I felt that an 
event which I had been long awaiting was about to occur. Teachers of 
English throughout the state would join forces. For many years New York 
City had had its own fine English teachers’ association, to which I had 
belonged since the beginning of my teaching career. Now teachers of 
English in the city were offered the opportunity to become acquainted with 
their colleagues in other parts of the state. Such contacts, I thought, would 
surely broaden the vision of all members of the profession and enable 
them to work together effectively in the pursuit of common goals. 

The Syracuse Conference of 1950 did not disappoint me. On the con- 
trary, it strengthened my faith in the possibilities of the fledgling Council. 
I cannot forget the outpouring of English teachers from all sections of the 
state, overflowing the facilities of the Onondaga Hotel into nearby build- 
ings, which were hastily engaged to accommodate the unexpected numbers. 
The enthusiasm of that Conference breathed a vital spirit into the Council 
which has stimulated its steady growth throughout the past ten years. 

Now, as The Council approaches its years of maturity, it can contem- 
plate with satisfaction many notable accomplishments: its publications— 
The Record, The Newsletter, the monographs, the literary map of New York 
State; its Conferences, which have presented outstanding speakers and 
panel discussions; the work of its numerous committees. As a vigorous, 
forward-looking organization, however, The Council cannot pause long for 
a backward glance. It is ready to press on to greater achievements. 

In recent years, The Council has been called upon increasingly to act 
as a spokesman for the English teaching profession. The Council has always 
been quick to recognize the challenge of new ideas, as witness our com- 
mittees’ prompt action on the questions of teacher certification, class size 
and teacher, articulation, and other issues. In the years ahead, The Council 
must be prepared to assume the responsibilities of leadership by keeping 
abreast of new trends and communicating them to teachers of English in 
the state; by maintaining liaison with the National Council of Teachers of 
English and with our own affiliate groups in the interest of all; by using 
the influence of The Council in every way possible to raise standards of 
teaching and improve teaching conditions; by recognizing and encouraging 
superior achievement among students of English; and, finally, by defending 
the role of the humanities as an essential, civilizing force in the curriculum. 
It is my hope that, by working together for these ends, we shall make the 
next ten years a bright decade for The Council. 


RuTH E, EVERETT, 
President, 1959-60 
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FROM THE VICE PRESIDENTS 


Colleges and Universities 


In order to assess the share which college and university members 
have had in the activities of the Council since its inception, I have thumbed 
through all but five of the back issues of The English Record and through 
most of the programs of our annual conferences. A brief search sufficed 
to show that besides being officers of the Council, college and university 
personnel have served on the Executive Board and on many of the commit- 
tees. They have been active in the annual conferences from the very 
beginning. There has usually been a panel of speakers on the college level 
and representatives of this level have regularly taken part in other panels 
arranged according to topics. 


The English Record, too, has drawn frequently on colleges and uni- 
versities for contributions. Not only has it printed papers read at confer- 
ences but it has also published other articles submitted by writers on the 
college and university level, The topics dealt with in these articles show a 
wide diversity and the content is both intellectually enriching and pro- 
fessionally practicable. In paging through the issues I found myself being 
caught up and drawn into reading or rereading more articles than I could 
really spare the time for and I came to a renewed awareness of what a 
treasure house of interesting and useful material we have in the back 
numbers of our journal, I trust that similar contributions from the colleges 
and universities of the state will continue to flow into the editor’s office 
with ever-increasing volume. 


A look ahead to the immediate future discloses certain definite and 
challenging problems which it behooves college and university members of 
the Council to concern themselves with. I can mention here only two or 
three: the overwhelming need of recruiting more and more college teachers 
of English; the complementary need of keeping high the level of competence 
in college teaching; and the necessity of bringing college teachers more 
and more into touch (and keeping them in touch) with methods and ma- 
terials currently used in high school teaching of the language arts so that 
they may the more effectively build on the foundations laid in the lower 
levels. 


As for projects to which we may turn our attention and activity, I 
suggest that we tackle one by one the problems I have mentioned above. 
The college and university members of the Council could thus during the 
next decade of our history contribute to the over-all usefulness of the 
Council to our profession and to those whom our profession serves. 


REv. JOHN V. Curry, S.J., 
Vice President representing 
Colleges and Universities 
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Secondary Schools 


From its inception, secondary school teachers have taken an active 
part in the life of the New York State English Council. Not only have they 
always constituted a majority of its membership—a majority sometimes 
numbering as much as % of the total—but secondary school teachers have 
also served in the various offices, headed the many committees, participated 
on panels, and written for our publications. Moreover, they have continued 
to serve the Council though many are now in administrative posts in 
different areas and some in retirement. Mrs. Elizabeth Drake, our first 
president, continues to serve as associate editor of The English Record. Dr. 
Joseph Mersand, busy as president of the National Council, is chairing a 
committee. Through the years, the Council has continued to draw from the 
ranks of the secondary school teachers. President Ruth Everett, Secretary 
Elizabeth Mitchell and Treasurer Dave Manly—all come from this level. 
This same representation is reflected throughout the organizational struc- 
ture. It is unfortunate that space does not permit naming those who do not 
wait, but who serve, who have served, and who will continue to serve. 


It is not, however, only numerically that the secondary school teacher 
is the core and the heart of the English Council. It is true in the whole 
picture of the Language Arts program. for the secondary school teacher 
has an almost unique function—to bridge the gap between elementary 
school and college or to bridge the gap between elementary school and 
post-high school life experiences. The junior high school teacher and par- 
ticularly the senior high school teacher must be many things to many 
people. Since it is in the areas of reading, writing, and speaking that the 
students reflects his education, it is the English teacher who must bear the 
onus of criticism. From the honors program in top flight colleges to the 
more limited curricula of the business school and the technical school, the 
responsibility for preparation is laid at the door of the secondary school 
instructor and more often at the door of the English teacher. And when it 
is a question of terminal education, how much greater the burden! 


What are some of the problems that face the secondary school teacher? 
Teacher certification, teacher supply, teacher load, textbooks—all of these 
are directly the concern of the secondary school English teacher. Even 
more closely related to the classroom is the problem of grammar and 
usage. If the experienced teached is confused by the plethora of suggested 
approaches ranging from ‘clusters’ to algebraic formula, what must be the 
reaction of the novice? Certainly, it is the job of the English Council to 
help clarify the situation and to guide the teacher between the Scylla of 
hidebound tradition and the Charybdis of “anything goes.” 

As more and more of the better students are finding their way into 
the teaching profession, more than ever it is the responsibility of the in- 
structor to recognize the fact that the future English teachers of America 
are in the classes today. Teachers must be willing to search for that spark 
of interest and, having found it, to fan it into the pure flame that lights 
the way of the truly dedicated teacher. 


The extent of the honors program, advanced placement, closed-circuit 
television, parent readers—these are a few of the ideas of concern to 
English teachers in the secondary school. Improved teaching techniques 
and more selective groupings are effecting many changes in the classroom 
situation. It is through the English Council that teachers may be made 
aware of what is being done and what is being considered. 

In a world feverish with the spirit of nationalism, seething with strife, 
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festered with isms and prejudices, the importance of the humanizing sub- 
ject of English can not be over-estimated. Whether the problem of society 
be ‘payola’ or corrupt government, the answer may be found in the great 
universal truths, whether they be taught through King Richard III or 
—— Tremaine. This is the challenge to the secondary English school 
eacher, 


ROBERT C, LAMBERT, 
Vice President representing 
Secondary Schools 


* * * * 


Elementary Schools 


On May 18, 1950, the New York State English Council stated as one 
of its objectives the development of an understanding of the problems that 
confront the English teachers of New York State at all levels: elementary, 
secondary, collegiate. Within the past decade the Council has helped to 
focus the spotlight on the role of the elementary school teacher as a 
teacher of the language arts. Membership in the Council gives the grade 
school teacher identification with a professionally minded group concerned 
with communication in all its aspects. Opportunity for face to face articu- 
lation with secondary and college teachers develops a new awareness of the 
importance of her work in developing the basic skills, attitudes and ap- 
preciations, 


Integrating the four strands of the Language Arts, evaluating the 
program, oral and written expression, and literature in the elementary 
curriculum, setting up an improved program, methods of teaching the 
communication skills, ways of working with parents have all been ex- 
plored for the elementary school teacher at the annual conference or sum- 
mer workshop. Sharing ideas with her peers has widened the elementary 
school teacher’s horizons and sent her back to her classroom with renewed 
zeal and increased impetus for creative teaching. 


Interest in the Elementary School section of the Council has grown 
slowly but steadily as teachers gave enthusiastic accounts of their attend- 
ance at the spring Conference or summer workshop and shared their copies 
of The English Record. Many of the teachers have individual membership. 
Others serve as the delegates for the school membership. This latter type 
of membership has grown in popularity and we welcome it. Invariably the 
delegate becomes active in the affairs of the Council and takes out an 
individual membership. A new delegate is appointed and as the cycle 
repeats itself, our membership lists grow. 


The greatest potential for increased membership in the Council lies, 
I believe, with the elementary school teacher. Will such a membership ex- 
plosion become a reality in the soaring sixties? It can but it is up to you 
and you and you in every classroom in every grade school in the state. 


MARGUERITE DRISCOLL, 


Vice President representing 
Elementary Schools 
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MEMBERSHIP AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


In the first decade of the New York State English Council, 
scores of enthusiastic members have brought it to their col- 
leagues’ attention. The director of promotion relies heavily on 
the county chairmen, who reach the alert language arts teachers 
who become our loyal supporters. Supervising the county chair- 
men is an area director, usually a former county chairman 
familiar with the duties of that office and therefore able to advise 
the chairman of methods suitable in that particular section. The 
eight area directors put in countless hours not only in working 
with their county chairmen but also in serving on the Council’s 
Executive Board at its semi-annual meetings as well as in carry- 
ing out the other duties of Board members. 


In addition to these workers, the Council officers and com- 
mittee chairmen have stimulated the growth of the Council by 
arranging the fine yearly conferences and workshops held in 
various parts of the state, preparing our monographs, and editing 
our periodicals, all of which have proved invaluable to the mem- 
bership. Innumerable individual members have done perhaps the 
most effective promotion of all—persuading the teacher in the 
classroom next to theirs to support the Council and in return 
receive the help it offers. 


Officers and promotion personnel through the years have 
offered their services for various regional meetings, such as the 
section meetings of the New York State Teachers Association, 
city and county groups, or special conferences. All of us applaud 
these activities, for we believe that the Council’s aim is to help 
in every possible way our fellow-teachers solve the myriad 
problems we all face. If at any time any of us can assist you in 
planning such a meeting, won’t you notify us? 


With ten years’ experience behind us, we confidently expect 
that the Council will prove an even more effective force in New 
York State schools and colleges. To accomplish this goal, we must 
continue our growth in membership in order to gain from the 
knowledge of a larger group and at the same time, have the 
honor of representing more and more language arts teachers in 
our relationships with our classes, our administrators, and the 
general public. Won’t each of you readers join us in the Promo- 
tion Department so that we can double our membership in the 
next ten years? 


JANE BORST, 
Director of Promotion 
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THE COUNCIL NEWSLETTER 


Like Richardson’s Pamela, the birth of the Newsletter was an accident. 
When Dr. Helene Hartley, Chairman of the Organizational Meeting held 
[in Albany on a cold, sleety day] in February 1950, was casting about for 
a Director of Public Relations, her choice fell upon Dr. Joseph Mersand of 
New York City. In the discharge of his duties, Dr. Mersand conceived the 
idea of issuing a bulletin to workers ... “so that everyone would know 
what everybody else was doing.” 


The first bulletin, a mimeographed two-page spread, 8% x 11%, sent to 
approximately thirty-five individuals, was so helpful that like Oliver Twist, 
they unanimously called for “More!” ... and it was then that the News- 
letter was born. It was sent out “. . . as the need arose,” but as Council 
activities became more numerous, the mimeograhed sheet was replaced by 
an off-set format. Board action set the number of issues at three a year; 
Dr. Mersand was named official editor. 


When Dr. Mersand was elected President of the Council in the Spring 
of 1952, he invited the present editor to assume the duties of keeping the 
Executive Committee and its workers, in th words of Rosemary Wagner, 
“informally informed.” The offset two-page format was replaced by a six- 
page printed issue, 6”x9”, and embellished by cuts and half-tones as 
necessity demanded. 


A radical change in policy, however, took place in 1953. Instead 
of sending the publication merely to members of the Executive Committee, 
County Chairmen, and the like, it was decided to use the Newsletter to 
bring the membership into even closer relationship with the policy-making 
group, and thus the publication found its way to every member of the 
organization. The mailing list took a sudden leap from 65 to 1200. The 
added cost was absorbed in the annual dues as part of the “service” the 
Council would give its members. 


In keeping with its original intention, the Newsletter continues to be 
the official news organ of the Council. From time to time Council Officers, 
Committee Chairmen, and other personnel use its pages to communicate 
important developments to the membership; one section has always been 
reserved for the promotion Department; from time to time a “sharing 
page,” of particular interest to elementary teachers, has been included; 
with the advent of the “Junior Council,” a portion has been set aside for 
student writing and reports of activities from this up-and-coming segment 
of language arts teachers, 


SISTER M. Syzv1A, S.S.J., 
Editor, THE NEWSLETTER 
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SUMMER WORKSHOP 1960* 


The NYSEC Summer Workshop will be held for the second successive 
year at State University College of Education, Plattsburgh, August 1-5. 


A special feature of this year’s Workshop is that it will coincide with 
a two-week college-sponsored English Workshop to be offered for graduate 
or undergraduate credit at the College of Education August 1-12. The first 
week, August 1-5, however, will be organized around the program for the 
New York State English Council. 


Council members will remember the delightful Workshop program of 
Summer 1959 at Plattsburgh, with Dr. Robert C. Pooley as teacher and 
with such treats as the day with Robert Frost, who came to Plattsburgh 
to be “once again with fellow classroom English teachers”; Dr. Mersand’s 
fine talk at the annual banquet; Dr. Freudenreich, Dr. Camino, and other 
guest consultants. This year’s program will include many of your favorite 
English educators. 


Instructing the secondary school section will be Dr. Harold C. Martin 
of Harvard University, chairman of the Commission on English of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, the group that is revising the English 
College Boards. 


Instructing the elementary school section will be Dr. Mildred E. 
Swearingen, professor of education, Florida State University; coordinating 
and directing the Workshop, Dr. Mollie K. Wild, professor of education, 
SUCE, Plattsburgh. 


Credits: 2 pts. in-service certification credit for the one week Council 
Workshop, August 1-5. 


2 pts., graduate or undergraduate college credit for the two-week work- 
shop, August 1-12. 


Costs: Total costs for the one week Workshop will be approximately 
$60-$70 including lodging, registration, food, and fees. 


Total costs for the two week workshop will average approximately 
$115-$125. 


Accommodations: College residence halls for men, women, and married 
couples. Write the Student Personnel Office in mid-April for room reserva- 
tion blanks. Cottages, homes and apartments for those with children. Write 
the Student Personnel Office in late March for listing. 


Recreational activities: Plans include a picnic, a banquet, teas and 
other interesting events, including the summer theatre’s musicales. 


Plattsburgh is in New York’s great vacationland. To the south and 
west are the Adirondacks; on the East are Lake Champlain, Grand Isle, 
and Vermont’s Green Mountains, and to the north is the St. Lawrence 
Valley and the picturesque French-speaking Province of Quebec. 


For further information write to: 


Dr. Mollie K. Wild 
State University College of Education 
Plattsburgh, New York 





*Since 1954 the Council has conducted successful Summer Worshops at Colgate, Cornell, 
Geneseo, Plattsburgh 
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THE JUNIOR COUNCIL 


In accordance with the aims of the New York State English Council, 
the Junior Council was formed in 1957, and set forth its broad purposes: 


To create among young people, whether prospective teachers 
or not, a greater interest in the teaching of English in our 
schools. 

To strengthen the English teaching profession in our state. 

To recruit new English teachers for the current and in- 
creasing shortage. 

To bring to the parent organization, in greater degree, the 
viewpoint and the spirit of youth. 


Since it was originated, the Junior Council has recorded memberships 
from seventeen colleges and universities throughout the state: Columbia 
University, Cornell University, Good Counsel College, Hunter College, 
Long Island University, College of New Rochelle, Pace College, College of 
St. Rose, Syracuse University, and the New York State Colleges of Educa- 
tion at Albany, Brockport, Cortland, Geneseo, Oswego, Potsdam. 


Working through campus clubs and teacher-training programs, or as 
an independent organization, Junior Council members have centered their 
activity on such diversified projects as the presentation of an “adolescent 
book fair,” the polling of college students in the fields of business, science, 
and political science on “What is the importance of English in relation to 
other subjects in the curriculum?” and the collecting of material for a 
“curriculum laboratory” for the English teacher. 


At the annual Council conferences, the Junior Council has presented 
panel discussions on “The Art of Teaching Poetry” and “The Role of the 
Language Arts Teacher.” Members are currently concerned with the rec- 
commended changes in requirements for New York State certification of 
teachers. Through their connection with the Council, their access to Council 
publications, and their associations with fellow members of similar interests 
and career objectives, student members of the Junior Council are well in- 
formed and aware of the issues pertinent to their prospective profession. 
Activity in this organization is an effective factor in the collegian’s 
transition from student to teacher, directing his available time and energies 
and organizational opportunities as a student, to activities conducive to 
development of the viewpoint of a teacher. 


ANN QUINN, President 





THE CONFERENCES 


Since its organization in 1950, the New York State English Council 
has attempted to make its annual conferences of both practical and in- 
spirational value to New York State teachers of English on all levels of 
education from elementary school through college. 


One of the most important services rendered to Council members, the 
annual conference, has been held each year in a central location at Syracuse, 
or in the northern or southern parts of the state at Buffalo, Rochester and 
New York City. This fact has made it possible for 500 to 800 teachers 
interested in the discussion of problems pertaining to the teaching of 
English to come together annually and hear leaders in the field talk of 
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modern trends, current procedures, the latest research, and how these 
affect the work of the classroom teacher. It has also provided, as speakers, 
famous practitioners of the language arts in the fields of poetry, fiction, 
essay writing or the drama. 


Under the guidance of the nine program chairmen and the various 
vice-presidents, teachers attending the annual conferences have had op- 
portunity to participate in panel discussions of their choice, according to 
either the level or the subject matter in which they were most interested. 
These panels have provided opportunity for general discussion and ex- 
change of experiences among teachers from elementary, junior high, senior 
high and college classes. They have considered such topics as developmental 
reading, literature, poetry, writing, speaking, audio-visual aids, television, 
language growth, semantics, grammar, the library, core programs, admin- 
istration, interpretation of a language arts program to parents and the 
public, text-books, the slow learner, the gifted child, individual and group 
needs, examination and evaluation and practically every phase of the total 
language arts program. 


In addition to these topics, the preparation of teachers of English has 
been considered by experienced teachers as well as by student teachers. A 
feature of recent conferences has been the panel conducted by Junior Mem- 
bers of the New York State English Council, college students who are 
preparing to teach English and are interested in finding out how better to 
prepare themselves to meet the needs of students who will be in their 
classrooms in years to come. 


Another feature of the conference program has been the presentation 
of Volumes I, II and III of the Commission on the English Curriculum of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. The outstanding ideas and 
procedures suggested in these volumes have been discussed by some of those 
who had a part in their making, and the close affiliation of the State with 
the National Council thus evidenced, 


Presented too at these conferences have been the reports of Council 
Committees, such as those on Regents Examination. 


Looking back over the conferences of the past decade, we may ask two 
questions: 1. Have these conferences achieved the goals they were intended 
to achieve? 2. How must the annual conferences be changed to meet the 
conditions of the next decade? 


The answer to the first question is, of course, that the number of 
teachers attending the conference, and the number of those who cannot at- 
tend but who come in contact with the ideas presented there through the 
Council publications, must be increased, especially on the elementary and 
college levels. 

The answer to the second question is that: 1. The children in the lan- 
guage arts classrooms in the coming decade will be preparing themselves 
for adulthood in the world of 2000 A.D., a world quite different from that 
of the present. 2. The language arts must make a place for themselves in 
a world of science and mathematics. 3. The American school system will 
undergo many changes in the next ten years due to increased enrollment, 
the need for different curricula to meet the demand of the space age, the 
development of technological aids in education. 


BEATRICE E. PuRDY, 
Graham Junior High School, 
Mount Vernon 
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THE COUNCIL DEALS WITH BASIC ISSUES 


The “raison d’etre” of a professional organization is the constructive 
influence it exerts within its own field. Viewing dispassionately the ac- 
complishments of its first ten years, the Council may justly be proud that 
it has consistently rendered a service to the English teaching profession by 
directing attention to and attempting to solve many of the problems recently 
listed among “The Basic Issues in the Teaching of English.”1 Through its 
Conferences, its publication and its committee activities, for example, the 
Council has constantly stressed “the fundamental liberal discipline of 
English,” mentioned in Basic Issue 1. In addition, the program of The 
Council over the years has treated every phase of English—reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, and use of the mass media of communication. 


Through the nature of its organization, representing all school levels, 
the Council is in a unique position to foster the development of a sequential 
and cumulative program from kindergarten through graduate school, as 
advocated in Basic Issue 2. At every one of its Conferences, the Council 
has presented some panels at each level, and some crossing all levels. 
Furthermore, the Articulation Committee, under the leadership of Dr. 
Sarah I. Roody and her predecessor, Dr. Frank D. Curtin, has been ex- 
ploring ways of improving articulation among the various school levels in 
order to provide a sequential program in the language arts. At the same 
time, Dr. Roody’s committee will deal with some of the points raised in 
Basic Issue 33: “How can we achieve articulation of teaching and teacher 
training at all levels in English?” 


Basic Issues 3 through 7 stress the teaching of literature, which ranks 
high among the English teacher’s concerns. For effective instruction, the 
teacher must have adequate and appropriate materials. To assist teachers 
in locating such material for the teaching of literature and other subjects 
within the English curriculum, the Language Arts Service Committee, of 
which Mrs. Amelia Whelahan is chairman, has prepared a collection of 
bibliographies and lists of teaching aids available to members of the Council. 
Originally the committee concentrated upon materials on the elementary 
school level; now, however, it is broadening its scope to include some for 
other levels as well. 


Closely allied is another project sponsored by the Council—the recently 
published set of literary maps of New York State prepared by Dr. Thomas 
F. O’Donnell and his committee. These maps may now be purchased through 
the Council’s central office at Geneseo. 


The Council’s former Committee on the Evaluation of the English 
Regents, of which Dr. Thomas C. Clark was chairman, may be said to have 
functioned within the purview of Basic Issue 8, which raises the question 
of how to devise reliable and valid tests in English. This committee per- 
formed a valuable service by keeping the Council informed of the Regents 
Board’s plans for revision of the examinations, for which the committee 
offered recommendations. 


(1) The Basic Issues in the Teaching of English; Being Definitions and Clarifications Pre- 
sented by Members of the American Studies Association, College English Association, 
Modern Language Association, and National Council of Teachers of English from a Series 
of Conferences Held throughout 1958, Supplement to English Journal, September, 1959. 
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Recognizing the fundamental role of reading in a language arts pro- 
gram, in the spirit of Basic Issue 11, the Council has for years had a 
Reading Committee, headed by Dr. Marvin Glock. This committee has acted 
in an advisory capacity to the Council, especially in the preparation of 
panels on reading for the Conferences, The Council has emphasized the 
importance of reading in one other way—by publishing, in 1957, a mono- 
graph entitled The Child’s Personal Reading, the work of a committee under 
the chairmanship of Miss Dorothy P. Wells. 


In its total program, the Council has not overlooked “the potential con- 
tributions of modern technology to the teaching of English,” to quote Basic 
Issue 19. The Audio-Visual Aids Committee, chaired by Mr. Gerard Previn 
Meyer and, until recently, by Dr. Richard D. Decker, as co-chairman, has 
helped to enrich the panel discussions at the Annual Conferences and has 
experimented with the production of literary recordings. It has also pub- 
lished Dr. Decker’s monograph, Making an Inexpensive Sound Film (A 
Group Project). 


Aware of another growing need, the Council has set up a Public Re- 
lations Committee, with Mrs. Jane Leathem as chairman. The aim of this 
committee may well be, as Basic Issue 20 puts it, to “enlist the aid of other 
teachers, administrators, members of boards of education, and the public at 
large, to make the English program as effective as possible. 


In one other respect, the Council has acted as an advanced guard in the 
English teaching profession. Several years ago, Miss Foley, with the as- 
sistance of her committee, made a study of the pupil-teacher ratio in 
English classes. This research led to the publication of Monograph No. 5: 
“Class Size and Teacher Load in High School English.” Mary Foley is now 
bringing the study up to date and laying the groundwork for future action 
by conducting a state-wide survey of English teaching conditions, on which 
she will report later. A complementary article, based upon reactions of 
various individuals to the Conant report, will soon appear in The English 
Review, organ of the Council’s affiliate, The New York City Association of 
Teachers of English. The Conant report accentuates the continuing signifi- 
cance of the Foley study, as do also Basic Issues 17 and 18. 


This year the Council has taken the initiative, also, in conducting two 
questionnaires on a timely topic referred to in Basic Issues 25 through 29— 
the preparation and certification of teachers of English in the secondary 
schools. The Council’s surveys were prompted by the announcement of the 
State Education Department’s proposed changes in certification require- 
ments for teachers of academic subjects. Sensing the importance of register- 
ing the Council’s opinion of the proposed changes, Dr. Hans Gottschalk sent 
a questionnaire to members of the Executive Board. Shortly afterward, Dr. 
Earl Harlan canvassed the members of his Certification Committee, a large 
group of distinguished teachers of English from all parts of the state. Hans 
Gottschalk’s report has been submitted to Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., the 
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Commissioner of Education, who has expressed appreciation of this state- 
ment of representative teacher opinion. A summary of the proposed regu- 
lations, and Dr. Harlan’s committee report, are published in this issue 
of the Record. 


Related to certification, in many respects, is the report of the Super- 
vision Committee, which, Chairman Marguerite Shelmadine has announced, 
is nearing completion. At present it is being reviewed by an especially ap- 
pointed advisory board. 


No account of the Council’s accomplishments could omit the inestimable 
contributions of the Promotion Committee, led by Miss Jane Borst. In no 
small way, the growth and vigor of the Council stem from the constant, 
enthusiastic erorts of Jane Borst, her predecessors, Beatrice Purdy and 
Sister Sylvia, and the conscientious county chairmen throughout the state. 


A final word of praise must go to the special committee, authorized by 
the Executive Board and directed by Mr. John Warriner, who, in a smooth 
and harmonious fashion, egected a major reorganization of the business 
affairs of the Council. As a result, the Council now has a central office at 
the State University College of Education at Geneseo, The Council already 
owes a great debt of gratitude to Dr. Hans Gottschalk, the Council’s first 
executive secretary, for his tireless attention to the many details of his 
office and his invaluable assistance to the officers and members of the 
organization. Of all the recipients of his help, the president is the most 
indebted. 


This brief resume of the Council’s over-all program and committee ac- 
tivity reveals, I think, that in the ten years of its existence, the Council, 
while building up its organization, has kept step with new trends in the 
teaching of English, even in some cases anticipating several which have 
been incorporated into the Basic Issues. 


Certainly the Council will not rest content with past achievements, but 
it can take great satisfaction from its record. 


Ruth E. Everett, 
President, 1959-60 





New York State English Council 


Tenth Anniversary Annual Conference 
MAY 6th-7th, 1960 


Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, New York 
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WHERE ARE WE AT? 
Professor Robert C. Pooley 


(An address delivered at the first conference of the New 
York State English Council, Syracuse, May 12, 1950.) 


In the title of my address you may detect a faint note of 
humor. Humor is intended, but neither scorn nor derision. The 
phrase “where are we at?” is an illustration of the triumph of 
psychology over logic in language usage. It is indeed the victory 
of rhythm over grammar. The title of my address is, therefore, 
not only a title but is a symbol of the text. 


In spite of the ancient and dubious rule that a sentence may 
not end with a preposition, or as one grammarian is alleged to 
have put it, “A preposition is a bad thing to end a sentence with,” 
the English language and the people who speak English have fav- 
ored the short interrogation ending with the preposition. Inti- 
mate conversation would be robbed of a valuable pattern were 
we prohibited from saying “Who is it by?”, Where is it from?”, 
“What is it for?’’, etc. So fixed is this pattern as a form of inter- 
rogation that the people who are more interested in communica- 
tion than in grammar have created the happy phrase, “Where is 
it at?” You will note that this phrase permits emphasis to fall 
upon the terminal preposition as it does in the other more ortho- 
dox phrases. To shift the pattern to “Where is it?’ requires 
mental and physical effort. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the familiarity of the pattern and the ease of articulation will 
establish “Where is it at?” as one of the idioms of standard 
English. After all, it is no more absurd than “How do you do?”, 
or “This is why I came.” 

Some day a cultural historian will write the story of teach- 
ing of English in the United States. It will be a document of ex- 
treme pedagogical and psychological interest. This historian will 
reveal that the teaching of English has passed through periods 
of great self-assurance and equally perplexed doubt. When he 
reaches the period in which we are now teaching, he will hesitate 
between the terms of confusion and chaos for the heading of his 
chapter. I shall attempt to sketch briefly the epochs of English 
teaching which will form a part of his history. 

The teaching of English in a really professional manner in 
the United States may be said to have had its origins in Web- 
ster’s Blue-Backed Speller and the American edition of Lindley 
Murray’s English Grammar. In other words, we may begin our 
story in the last decade of the 18th century. From this point to 
approximately 1850, where the milestone is the publication of 
Gould Brown’s colossal Grammar of English Grammars, may be 
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called the period of origins. It was in this era that school mas- 
ters discovered that English grammar could take the place of 
Latin grammar as a discipline for the training of young minds. 
It was in this period that various extractions were made from 
the great classics to form the rudiments of a canon of English 
literature in which the inculcation of moral virtues was a goal of 
at least equal importance with high literary quality. In this era 
the teaching of grammar as a wholesome discipline for the soul 
was nicely established by Lindley Murray and successfully con- 
tinued by his imitators. Gould Brown’s book of more than 1,000 
pages was merely the capstone of the edifice. 


We may call our second era the period of standardization. It . 
was between 1850 and 1910 that teachers of English enjoyed the 
greatest degree of assurance as to the rightness of what they 
were doing. Grammar was grammar. It began in about the third 
grade of what was then called the grammar school and went on 
through the eighth grade. A student in high school was supposed 
to know his English grammar but was brushed up and polished 
off in his fourth year prior to taking the college entrance board 
examinations. The study of literature consisted almost entirely 
of those classics which the college entrance board had selected 
and announced as the required readings for a given year. The 
teachers knew what to teach and how to teach it in order to get 
the students through the examinations, and apparently everyone 
was fairly happy with the scheme. The colleges of this period 
expected students to know their grammar and felt there was no 
nonsense about it. The college curriculum in literature made no 
bow to contemporary works. A course in English literature usual- 
ly wound up not long after Wordsworth and a very few American 
literature courses, daring innovations of the period, scarcely got 
beyond Whitman. In the heyday of this period apparently no one 
questioned what the teacher did and he could continue to do what 
he was doing year after year without criticism. 


Nevertheless, the seeds of revolt were already sown around 
the turn of the century. By 1910 the period of revolt was under 
way and it lasted until 1930. It was in this time that several 
basic elements of the English canon were challenged. The validity 
of grammar as a mental discipline was challenged, the age at 
which children were to be taught grammar was challenged, the 
ability of grammar to bring about better composition was chal- 
lenged, the stuffiness of the literary tradition was challenged, 
the college English entrance examinations were challenged, and 
the literary tradition as a whole was attacked on many counts. 
The general unreality of English teaching was challenged; its 
apparent lack of relationship to the lives and interests of young 
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people formed the chief basis of attack. Among the important 
documents of the period was that declaration of independence 
entitled “The Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools,” a 
report published in 1911 and sponsored cooperatively by The 
National Council of Teachers of English and the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. Our National Council was 
in at the beginning of the revolt and it maintained the leadership 
throughout the period of challenge. 


The era of revolt led quite naturally to a period of expansion 
which could be dated from 1930 to 1945. It was in this period 
that English apparently fell heir to everything which educators 
felt that children should have and which did not fall naturally 
into any other area of the curriculum. This is the period in which 
the newspaper, the magazine, the popular book, detective fiction, 
silent motion pictures, talking motion pictures, radios, the elec- 
trified phonograph, and finally, television became a part of the 
English teacher’s job. To these were added instruction in speech, 
both private and public, debate, the conduct of public meetings, 
drama, and various clubs for the propagation of creative writing. 
In colleges all sorts of experiments with the curriculum marked 
the period. Freshmen began to read contemporary literature, 
popular books, and contemporary magazines as their required 
reading. The course in composition began to expand itself into 
communication. It added to composition various phases of speech 
and the skills of silent and oral reading. In this period of expan- 
sion the English teacher took unto himself plenty. 


This period brings us almost up to today. As I said at the 
opening, it is hard to decide between the terms confusion and 
chaos as characteristic of our present situation. We have on the 
one hand scientific linguistic knowledge beyond anything known 
to our predecessors. We have the theoretical and practical “know- 
how” to do a superior job of instruction in our language and 
literature. On the other hand we have the survival in practice 
of practically every known ancient method, procedure and point 
of view. A student can pass in dizzy progression from a puristic 
authoritarian to a linguistic neologist. He can be told within the 
span of 30 minutes that anyone who splits an infinitive is a bar- 
barian and that anyone who opposes the splitting of an infinitive 
is an antiquarian. Not only does this confusion apply to the un- 
happy undergraduate but it equally influences the prospective 
high school and college teacher. Pushed this way and that by the 
various forces of transition, inertia, and linguistic observation, 
he forms convictions on half truths or emerges a soul-weary 
cynic. What to do about this situation is our concern here today. 


When Robinson Crusoe found himself in what we should call 
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today a tough spot, one of the first things he did was to sit down 
and make an inventory of his resources and his liabilities. When 
he finished it, he acknowledged gaining a great sense of relief 
and comfort. Now actually his situation did not change at all, but 
his analysis of it did. The very act of facing the worst and 
making the most of the good prepared him to find his way toward 
a sane and reasonable solution to his problem. We cannot under- 
take as clear-cut an inventory as was made by Robinson Crusoe 
because our situation is too complex, but I would like to analyze 
with you some of our basic assets and liabilities. 


To change my illustration, you will remember the scene in 
David Copperfield when David, after tramping from London to 
Dover, has at last arrived in his aunt’s house, dirty, tearful, and 
exhausted. Aunt Betsey, struggling with astonishment, annoy- 
ance and pity, turns in desperation to Mr. Dick and says, “Mr. 
Dick, what shall we do with this boy?” You will recall that Mr. 
Dick says, calmly and triumphantly, “Give him a bath.” Mr. 
Dick’s common sense and grasp of the immediate thing to be 
done could well be applied to some of our current preplexities 
in the teaching of English. As I shall point out in a few moments, 
we have plenty of theory but we are often sorrily in need of 
practical common sense. 


I propose now to review quickly our resources in the various 
areas of English instruction, with the hope of establishing the 
fact that although we have the knowledge we need, we have not 
as yet fully, or in some cases even partially, availed ourselves of 
it. 

I begin then with English grammar. In 1894 the Danish 
scholar Otto Jespersen announced his brilliant thesis that change 
in language is not corruption but improvement. He made this 
statement with particular attention to English. He showed that 
the changes which had taken place and were taking place were 
almost entirely in the direction of simplification of the language 
and increased efficiency of its use. He fired the first big gun at 
the purists who opposed change on the grounds that changes 


corrupt the language and depreciate its efficiency in communi- 
cation. 


Following this analysis Jespersen published a series of 
papers to show that English grammar was very badly described 
by the system which had been largely created in the 18th century. 
The system was based upon Latin grammar and tried to force 
English into the pattern of the classics, a pattern not congenial 
to the spirit of our language. As a result of this artificial pat- 
tern, English grammar teaching had about it a great deal of 
artificiality because rules were created to change the habits of 
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the language on the basis of external considerations rather than 
upon the genius of the language itself. In 1924 Jespersen pub- 
lished his Philosophy of Grammar in which he presented a 
scheme for the description of English grammar in terms of pure 
function. In 1933 one of his American disciples, Janet Rankin 
Aiken, offered a modification of the Jespersen plan for use in 
American schools and colleges. In 1940 she joined in collaboration 
with Margaret Bryant to show the psychological bases of English 
grammar and to plead for a recognition of these factors in the 
description of the language. In spite of this sound and solid 
scholarship, the 18th century tradition of English grammar con- 
tinues almost unchanged, leaving us with an ever widening gap 
between the sound conclusions of our linguistic scholars and the 
archaic method of teaching the structure of our language. To 
these studies should be added that of Charles Carpenter Fries 
in his American English Grammar. Ignoring formal categories 
entirely and studying the actual use of English from an enor- 
mous sampling of all levels of English, Fries developed a de- 
scriptive plan of English as it is, a study in startling contrast 
with the traditional picture of grammar. I feel it possible to 
assert firmly that we have sound and reputable scholarship to 
revolutionize the manner in which we present the grammar of 
our language in schools and colleges. But as yet we have barely 
touched this scholarship. High school teachers, college teachers, 
and those who train teachers still perpetuate the unscientific, 
largely haphazard grammatical system of the 18th century. When 
will we abandon this liability and utilize our genuine resources? 


The story of English usage is quite similar to that of Eng- 
lish grammar with the exception that we have made greater 
progress in this area. In the latter part of the 19th century a 
number of observers pointed out that the prescriptive rules of 
English grammar prohibited constructions and idioms of English 
which were regularly used by educated people. These rebels in- 
sisted that usage established the rules and not rules the usage. 
For the most part they were shouted down and made little im- 
pression upon their contemporaries. Interest in this rebellion 
increased slowly in the 20th century and reached its peak in the 
1920’s. It was in this decade that Professor Fries published a 
series of papers pointing out the discrepancies between 18th 
century rules and current English practice. It was in this decade 
that Sterling Leonard conducted the largest research yet under- 
taken in the field of usage which resulted in the National Coun- 
cil publication entitled Current English Usage. In this same dec- 
ade he undertook the research which led to his book The Doctrine 
of Correctness in English Usage, 1700 to 1800, a scholarly mile- 
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stone in the study of usage. His friends and disciples amplified 
his work in the 1930’s and an increasing number of linguistically 
sound textbooks testified to the influence of the work of this 
group. Nevertheless, the battle is not yet won. Not long ago a 
well-written textbook in freshman composition, by an author 
whose name would be familiar to you, was rejected in the largest 
state teachers college of a midwestern state because the author 
admitted that although “it is I’ is grammatically correct, “it’s 
me” has largely taken its place. The authorities of this particu- 
lar college would not risk corrupting the minds of its future 
teachers with such heresy. Yet these are the teachers who are 
now in the high schools of that state. What, we may well ask, will 
be their attitude toward usage? It is not at all an unusual cir- 
cumstance in a high school or college today for a student to spend 
a semester with one teacher who not only tolerates but perhaps 
encourages the use of idiomatic expressions established, or par- 
tially established, in current English, only to move the next 
semester to a teacher who red-inks and penalizes his composi- 
tions for the use of such expressions. As Caxton querulously 
remarked 600 years ago, “Truly, what shall a man say?’ We 
have come a long way in English usage but we are by no means 
of one mind with regard to its principles, nor do we present a 
common front to the public. If the leadership wavers who will 
follow ? 


At the heart of our instruction, through the history of Eng- 
lish teaching, has been the work in composition. Although the 
purposes of composition have differed from period to period, the 
importance of writing in the teaching of English has never until 
recently been questioned. In the lush 1920’s a method of educa- 
tional research known as the “case method” developed. By this 
method one achieved information by observing enormous num- 
bers of cases and deriving generalizations from the observations. 
For example, if one wanted to produce a good teacher the way 
to do it was to study a thousand teachers to analyze what they 
did, to generalize from their actions, and then to teach prospec- 
tive teachers to perform these actions. When this procedure be- 
came established in teacher training it was discovered that the 
method captured the shell but lost the heart. No matter how 
many tricks you taught a prospective teacher, she still was not 
a good teacher unless there was something else there that could 
not be described in statistical terms. A similar misconception 
arose from the case study of language use. Because people speak 
very much more than they write, said the observers, the schools 
should give almost all their attention to oral English. Never 
was there a more egregious fallacy. The assumption was that the 
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only reason for teaching writing was to prepare an adult to 
write papers, reports, and other documents. Any good teacher 
of English knows that this outcome is only one of the many goals 
of English composition. We are concerned with the development 
of adequate sentence structure with exactness and elegance of 
phrasing which can come only in the more leisurely undertaking 
of writing, the development of clear and logical thinking, and the 
enlargement of scope which permits a student to continue an idea, 
argument, or opinion over a considerable length of time and 
space. These factors are not only important in teaching the stu- 
dent to write effectively in his adult life, but they are basic to 
the general education of every student. 


Through the 19th century the English composition was 
largely a formal essay. It was academic in character and dealt 
with rather abstract subjects. With the growth of the public 
schools and the influences of a large number of students with less 
than normal skill in English usage, the English composition 
tended to become an exercise in grammar and usage. In the 
earlier decades of this century a great many teachers utilized the 
composition to find out what errors students made in writing. 
The case study method gave rise to the theory that if students’ 
errors were corrected, they would write good compositions. Some 
of that spirit still carries into the present. Nevertheless, we have 
seen in the last decade the growth and acceptance of the value 
of the concept of communication. This concept has taught us that 
the purpose of speech and writing is to convey ideas clearly and 
effectively from one person to another. It has shifted the empha- 
sis from merely mechanical accuracy and precise diction to the 
transference of idea in a form and style appropriate to and most 
effective in the situation for which it is intended. This enlarge- 
ment of our scope has had a powerful and beneficial effect upon 
composition. [t has brought writing back to the communicative 
needs of the student. It has promoted a common sense attitude 
toward writing which was lacking in earier methods. It has 
tended to show the student the values of appropriateness. and the 
various uses to which language is put in active adult life. These 
gains, although excellent, are by no means universal. There are 
still many high schools in which the only attention given to com- 
position is to mark errors. There are still theme assignments 
made which bear no relationship to the communicative needs 
and interests of the students. There are many college instruc- 
tors who, of their own volition or by direction of their superiors, 
put a failure on a paper which has a grammatical or usage error. 
Such procedures violate the doctrine of communication and set 
back our progress in composition. How can we as a profession 
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win over our own colleagues, and present a united front to stu- 
dents and the public? How can we expect the most valuable as- 
pect of English instruction to be universally respected until we 
ourselves are sure of what we are doing? 


My time will not permit as full a development of the history 
of reading instruction as the subject warrants. I can omit many 
details with confidence inasmuch as most of us are familiar with 
the development of a system of measurement in the skills of 
reading. These measurements revealed, and have now establish- 
ed beyond question, what many of us were aware of in a vague 
way earlier. They show that any large group of students of 
approximately the same age and status in school have a range in 
reading ability from almost illiteracy to superior adult skill. We 
know, for instance, that any ninth grade entering a large school 
will contain students who cannot read above the sixth grade 
level and some who may be superior in speed and comprehension 
to the high school teacher herself. We know that any college 
freshman group will contain students for whom the basic text- 
books are too simple and elementary and a similar number of 
students who cannot comprehend what they read in the same 
books. Although this knowledge has been commonplace for nearly 
a decade, we are extremely slow to do anything much about it. A 
small number of high schools are now attempting some form of 
remedial instruction for those students who are alarmingly de- 
ficient in reading. Almost no high school has yet dared to say to 
the student and his parents, ‘‘Because you are so deficient in 
reading it will take you five or six years to complete the high 
school course.”’ We pretend that by a little coaching from the 
harrassed and overworked teacher the student with four or five 
years retardation in reading can be made in a short time into a 
normal high school student. Deep down within us we know that 
such a suppostion is ridiculous. Yet what have we actually done 
in a realistic and common sense way to meet this realistic and 
common sense problem? In our colleges we have established 
here and there a reading clinic which is in the nature of a booster 
shot for the deficient student. The intention is laudable and the 
results are in many cases very gratifying. Nevertheless, large 
numbers of students still enter college greatly deficient in the 
power to read and receive not only no help and instruction in the 
art of reading, but are often times not even informed of the ac- 
tual nature of the deficiency. Colleges assume and exercise the 
right to reject from college a student whose physical health does 
not permit his regular and successful performance of college 
studies. Except for a few private institutions we have not yet 
dared to reject the student whose mental condition with respect 
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to reading comprehension is such that he cannot similarly profit 
from college instruction. I think that we are struggling honestly 
toward a suitable answer to this difficulty but we need more 
understanding and agreement among ourselves and a more uni- 
fied front in the matter to our fellow educators. Surely we who 
are the guardians, as it were, of those skills of communication 
which make learning possible must strive for some standards, 
or at least agreements, concerning minimum competence to per- 
form at the various levels of learning. The resources are avail- 
able. We have the research, the experience, and the techniques 
of improvement. We have not yet solved the practical problems 
of who is to be taught what, where, and by whom in the vitally 
important area of reading. 


The teaching of literature suffers from as much confusion in 
basic principle as does the teaching of language, but the con- 
fusion is more easily concealed. If pupils in a high school class 
are kept quiet and out of mischief by the perusal of Life Maga- 
zine or the organized study of the Readers Digest, no one is par- 
ticularly disturbed, least of all the principal who in theory is 
supposed to watch over the curriculum of his school. What is 
taught in literature classes today is the product of a long series 
of influences, some from the distant past and some very imme- 
diate. From the 19th century we have inherited the fairly stand- 
ard list of selections from the great writers which still forms 
the backbone of English literature instruction both in high school 
grades and in the first two years of college. This tradition of 
literature was crystallized by the college entrance examinations 
of the last part of the 19th century and the first decades of the 
20th. Textbook writers and anthologists gathered together the 
selections of literature which appeared most frequently on the 
examination list and built up therefrom a fairly consistent canon 
of literature. Another segment in the list of our materials is the 
product of the period of expansion. It is in this time that the 
short story and the light essav became a definite part of the 
literary tradition. To these basic types could be added a large 
number of other materials, the literary and semi-literary maga- 
zines, daily newspapers, news weeklies, motion picture scripts, 
radio scripts, and jokes from the New Yorker Magazine. Every- 
thing I mention here has appeared in one or more high school 
anthologies of what is technically termed literature. To these two 
sources can be added a third influence, perhaps the product of 
the two wars of recent years. It is the tremendous. emphasis 
upon contemporary literature. The student is supposed to profit 
most from the immediate interpretation of his contemporary 
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society as he sees it in the books, magazines, and newspapers 
dealing with the present day. 


To this confusion we can bring less help from specific re- 
search than in the areas of language and composition. There are 
few classic studies of the literary interests and capabilities of 
high school and young college students. We shall have to take 
most of our guidance from the studies in reading which have 
made a few principles perfectly clear. The first of these is so 
trite that I would blush to mention it here were it not for its 
constant violation in our school and college programs. The prin- 
ciple is that without comprehension on the part of the student 
no amount of exposure to a given piece of literature has any 
beneficial effect. It may have, and indeed often does have, the 
negative effect of driving him from all pleasure in literature. 
The materials derived from the traditional list of English classics 
are most apt to offend in this regard though some contemporary 
materials are not free from the same complaint. To put it very 
simply, unless the author of a piece of writing can talk to the 
students who read his book, we are doing neither author nor 
students any good. Reading research gives us a second basic 
principle, that comprehension arises from the association of pre- 
vious experiences with new experiences. Translated into terms 
of teaching literature, this means that any selection we put be- 
fore a typical group of young people should have in it a majority 
of experiences to which they can respond without undue strain. 
Mingled with these known experiences should be new ones which 
can be interpreted and comprehended by association. The litera- 
ture, then, should have hooks of recognition which the student 
can grasp and which give him the support necessary to make his 
way through the new experiences. The third principle is equally 
simple. What we call appreciation is a combination of emotional 
and intellectual responses which arise from recognition and as- 
sociation. When the material affords a maximum of recognition 
and association the student can respond with what we call appre- 
ciation. When he finds very little familiar to grasp and is be- 
wildered by an excessive number of new and unfamiliar experi- 
ences, he lacks comprehension and therefore cannot gain either 
enjoyment or appreciation. These principles seem self-evident, 
but one may search far to find high school or basic college 
courses in literature planned with these principles uppermost. 


It is evident that in this analysis of the teaching of literature 
there is no conflict between classics and modern literature. Some 
portions of the great literature of the past speak directly and 
eloquently to students and are more easily comprehended than 
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some contemporary pieces. Both the past and the present have a 
place in the curriculum, but the principle of selection must be in 
terms of what the literature can do for the student and not in 
terms of what we think is good for him. Literature thus viewed 
is an aspect of communication. Our duty and our opportunity is 
to bring about communication between the great minds of the 
past and the young minds before us. Considering the very wide 
range of quality in the minds now before us in the typical class- 
room, we shall have to make important modifications in the tra- 
ditional materials of literature presented to students. 


In our hasty survey of our resources and liabilities, we have 
examined some of the principal areas of what are now being 
called the language arts. We are at the point where it becomes 
appropriate to ask again our initial question, “Where are we at?” 
Only a few weeks ago there appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
an article by a Mr. Albert Lynd which made a caustic attack up- 
on teacher training in general and English teacher training in 
particular. It would be charitable to say that Mr. Lynd was 
misinformed and prejudiced. His statements can be and have 
been brilliantly refuted by Professor Lennox Grey and by many 
others. While we recognize that Mr. Lynd’s attack is unfair, we 
must nevertheless grant that it is symptomatic of a segment of 
public opinion. The confusion of theory and practice which exists 
in our profession is matched by a greater confusion of our aims 
and purposes in the minds of the public. That is why I feel it 
of tremendous importance at the present time that we clear our 
own confusions by the acceptance of two well-established prin- 
ciples, and second that we organize effectively to make these 
principles effective among our students and with the public. 


The first basic principle I think follows naturally from my 
analysis of our current situation. The best name I can apply to it 
is professional alertness. I mean by it the employment of those 
patterns of thought and behavior that distinguish the profession- 
al man from the unprofessional. For example, few of us would 
consult a doctor who had not been to a lecture of his medical 
society or who had not read and digested a professional journal 
for a period of several years. We would consider him hopelessly 
out of date and even though he might have been very well trained 
in his student days, we would consider his neglect to keep abreast 
of the times a sign of unprofessional character. If we read in the 
Readers Digest the discovery of a new specific for one of the 
diseases which plague mankind, we expect our physician to be 
ready to use it immediately or shortly after. If on consultation 
we find he knows nothing about it, we censure him in our 
thoughts. We expect the attorney who deals with matters of 
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taxation or the conveyance of property to be aware of and to 
act upon the latest legislation of national and state governing 
bodies. We are inclined to be exceedingly critical of any lack of 
professional alertness on his part. Should the doctor or lawyer 
and other professionals turn their attention to us as teachers of 
English, would they find a comparable professional alertness? I 
leave the answer to you. Here are some of the outward signs. 
The first is the subscription to and faithful reading of the lead- 
ing professional journals in our own field. The subscription 
lists of the English Journal and of College English for New 
York State seem to indicate that not every professionally em- 
ployed teacher is a subscriber. The second sign is the ability to 
read the articles of a professional journal so as to find those 
that represent fundamental research and advancement in our 
work. Most of the research that I have cited earlier in this talk 
appeared originally in our journals or was reported there. Much 
of it was scarcely noted at the time of its appearance and has 
had very little influence upon our work. The third demonstration 
of professional alertness is an attitude of mind. It is a character- 
istic of flexibility, the readiness to change point of view and 
method when one is convinced of the significance of a new idea 
or a new procedure. This quality which we admire and commend 
in our professional brethren—the doctor, the lawyer, and the 
engineer—we are often too prone to scoff at in our own profes- 
sion. Constrained by inertia and tradition, we tend to lose our 
mental flexibility and with it our professional alertness, without 
which we are apt to end in stagnation. 


The second principle on which I feel we can come to a com- 
mon agreement is that our primary concern in teaching English 
is to develop the art of communication. From this essential point 
of view the contributory parts of our instruction fall into their 
proper subordination. Usage, for example, is the determination 
of what is customary, appropriate, and most effective in any 
given linguistic situation. Mechanics become the study not of 
forms established by authority but of the observation of how 
modern English is written or printed with due allowance for such 
variation as may occur. Grammar becomes the science of re- 
porting how the English language works here and now. If we 
could unitedly agree upon such a fundamental principle much of 
our own confusion would disappear, much of the rubbish we 
have carried forward from the 18th and 19th centuries could be 
discarded, and our chief goal, clear and effective communication, 
would be obvious not only to us but to the public by whom we 
are employed. I realize that put in this brief way the principle 
is oversimplified. Nevertheless, the genuine acceptance of such a 
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point of view as a universal premise of our profession could 
work wonders. 


I turn now to the question or organization. No profession 
can exist as such unless its members are united for effective 
communication among themselves. Great teachers can and do 
arise in complete isolation but as such they do not constitute a 
profession. Our presence here today is the illustration of my 
final point. New York State teachers of English, for many years 
organized in local and regional groups, have made valuable con- 
tributions to our teaching. Some of the best research in ele- 
mentary school and secondary school English has been conducted 
in New York State. Some of the leading writers and research 
workers of our profession live in this State and exercise their 
influence here. Nevertheless, today marks an occasion of grati- 
fication to us all, that over and above the local and regional 
organizations which our profession has enjoyed so far, New York 
State is now united in this State organization which has its in- 
auguration today. It is my privilege and honor as a native New 
Yorker and a member of our profession to congratulate you upon 
this organization and to anticipate with certainty the advance- 
ment in the teaching of English in this State which it will bring 
about. I believe I also have the privilege of extending to you the 
congratulations of The National Council of Teachers of English 
whom I represent as a past president and an unofficial represen- 
tative at this meeting. This organization means union for com- 
mon understanding, for specific improvement of our tasks, and 
for a professional presentation of our position to the public. 
In other words, it is a sign that we begin to know “where we are 
“” 


“Where Are We At?” asked Professor Robert C. Pooley at 
our first Conference ten years ago, and stayed to give us some 
good answers. In reprinting his speech from Volume One, Num- 
ber One of THE ENGLISH RECORD we give our members oppor- 
tunity to ask again appropriate anniversary questions: where 
are we at now, ten years later, and where do we aim to be at 
ten years from now? 
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THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
REQUIREMENTS IN NEW YORK STATE 


The Office of the Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, New 
York State, has made available a draft Report of the Academic Teacher 
Certification Project, dated September 10, 1959. This Report presents sug- 
gested changes in the certification requirements for high school teachers 
of academic subjects, and reflects the thinking of seven advisory groups 
which have been working on this project for the last two years. Dr. James 
E. Allen, Jr., the Commissioner of Education, has invited analysis and 
comment by those interested in the preparation of high school teachers— 
including the New York State English Council. 


The following are the principal recommendations relevant to teachers 
of English: 


General Recommendations 


1. General-liberal studies must comprise at least one-half of the total 
undergraduate preparation distributed among the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the natural sciences and mathematics. 


2. The fifth year of preparation should represent a cohesive body of 
study aimed at strengthening the candidate’s effectiveness as a teacher of 
the subject for which certification is sought. 


3. Demonstrated competence in reading, writing, and speaking the 
English language with clarity and understanding must be included in the 
candidate’s preparation. No work in the general-liberal area is required 
during the fifth year of preparation, as is required at present. 


4. The body of knowledge which establishes the social, philosophical, 
and psychological foundations of educational theory and practice is required 
for provisional certification. The skills which include methods and ma- 
terials of teaching the subject and supervised practice teaching are also 
required. A total of 18 semester hours is required for provisional certifica- 
tion, with 8 to 10 of these hours chosen from each of the two areas, i.e. the 
knowledge and skills. 


5. Equivalency examinations in the academic fields and, for certain 
categories of candidates, in meeting part of the requirements in pro- 
fessional education are recommended. 

6. For permanent certification in English, a minimum of 42 semester 
hours is required, plus 30 hours in advanced work which represents a co- 
hesive body of study relevant to the field of English. For provisional 
certification, a minimum of 42 semester hours in specified areas of English 
is required. 
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Specific Recommendations Concerning Certification in English 


As is true for each of the other academic fields, the permanent certifi- 
cate to teach English requires 5 years of preparation. This preparation 
includes the baccalaureate degree and, in addition, at least 30 semester 
hours of advanced work. Within this preparation, a candidate should in- 
clude the concentration in English outlined for the provisional certificate 
in English, Within this preparation also, the candidate for the permanent 
certificate should complete 30 semester hours in advanced courses which 
represent a cohesive body of study relevant to the field of English. The 
courses represented by these semester hours should be so ordered as to 
strengthen the candidate’s effectiveness as a teacher. This might include, 
for example, a program centered on English, on the teaching of English, 
on speech or dramatics, or on reading. 


As in each of the other academic fields, the provisional certificate 
requires the baccalaureate degree. A candidate should offer a concentration 
in the field of English, with a minimum of 42 semester hours in English. 
The total concentration should include at least the following: 

. English literature 

. American literature 

Comparative linguistics and the history of the English 

language 

. Literary masterpieces of western civilization 

. Contemporary materials in which the literary difficulty 

and sophistication vary considerably 

At least 3 semester hours each in: 

a. Advanced writing 

b. Oral composition (public speaking, argument, or 
discussion) 

ce. Oral interpretation (of prose, poetic, or dramatic 
literature) 


The following knowledge, skills, and abilities are among those re- 
quired to perform effectively as a teacher of English and should continue 
to be developed during the preparation for certification: 

A. The teacher of English should know the nature and expressive 
potentialities of the English language. He should know enough about com- 
parative linguistics and the history and development of the English lan- 
guage to explain the why’s and how’s of different levels of usage and to 
help students understand the literature of different eras. 

B. The teacher of English should be able to write clear, organized 
prose; to read with comprehension, speed and accuracy; to read aloud in 
such a way as to make meanings clear; and to speak correctly and force- 
fully. A high level of personal performance in writing, speaking, and read- 
ing must be demanded of him. He must also have the insight to discover 
the values of the literature he is teaching, and the imagination to devise 
various ways of presenting this material to his classes. 

C. The teacher of English must be able to exercise judgment as to 
the kind of critical appraisal required by the material, and he must be 
able to adapt the instruction with a regard for the pupil. 

D. The teacher of English needs sound knowledge and critical apprecia- 
tion of those areas listed under the requirements for the provisional certi- 
ficate. 

E. The teacher of English should know the available pedagogical ma- 
terials and resources useful in teaching in the secondary schools. 

—S. L. 
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SUMMARY OF REPORT OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
ENGLISH COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


Throughout the late fall and winter the committee has been studying 
the State Education Department’s Academic Teacher Certification Project 
as it affects certification requirements in secondary English. 


The Advisory Group in English for the Project proposes a require- 
ment of 18 hours in professional education (including student teaching and 
English methods); a general-liberal requirement of half the total under- 
graduate preparation, specifying two courses in the humanities (which in- 
clude English, foreign languages, literature, music, art, philosophy, and 
theology), two courses in the social sciences, two courses in the natural 
sciences and mathematics, with not more than 24 hours in any one of the 
aforementioned areas to be counted toward satisfying the general-liberal 
requirement; a requirement of 42 rather definitely specified hours in under- 
graduate English; a requirement of a fifth year to be taken in “advanced 
courses which represent a cohesive body of study relevant to the field of 
English.” 


The twenty-five members of our committee (other than the chairman) 
have approved the proposals in professional education, English, and the 
graduate year by votes ranging from 21-4 to 16-9; and in these areas 
negative votes seemed to find no common ground of objection. 


The general-liberal proposal, however, was rejected by a vote of 22 
to 8. Here it was the feeling of the committee that there should be a 
definite requirement in humane studies other than English. There were 
fourteen suggestions that this specified requirement be in modern foreign 
languages; nine that there be a similar specification in philosophy or 
theology; and four and five that music and art, respectively, be specified. 
Generally speaking, the committee feels that the proposals do not require, 
though they certainly permit, a humane education sufficiently broad for 
the teacher of secondary English. 


These conclusions have been sent to Commissioner Allen. The com- 
mittee will continue to study the developing State Department proposal. It 
will, of course, welcome the comment of members of the Council, which may 
be sent to the chairman. 


Earl Harlan, State University College 


of Education, Plattsburgh, 
Chairman 
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THE POETRY IN CHILDREN 
Matson G. Ewell* 


The growth of poetry, like so many other forms of human 
expression, seems to proceed in cycles. The maturing process 
happens as the individual gives birth to his ideas, views them 
and the work of others critically, gains somewhat in stature, 
and produces again. 

Some effort has been directed toward adults’ producing the 
kind of poetry they think children should enjoy. Some progress 
has even been made in convincing the children that they enjoy 
it. I speak of the bulk of material that has somehow found its 
way through the presses, destined for the shelves of the lower 
classrooms. There are notable exceptions to this with which you 
are all familiar, but they are as few as the adults who produce 
them, as few as adults who have, through a remarkable blessing, 
never forgotten what it is really like to be a child because they 
can still live in a child’s world. There is a subtle difference be- 
tween this and remembering what it was like to be a child. One 
is fresh and eternally child-blooming. The other is fraught with 
accumulative error; the memory of memory can be surprisingly 
inaccurate. What then do we do about poetry for children? 

It has been a happy discovery for me that once again the 
children have come to the aid of the teaching profession and 
cut the Gordian Knot. The upshot of it all is that here is no 
problem at all. They like their own poetry best. And, after all, 
this is probably the best way of teaching them poetry anyway. 
Thus it appears that the teaching of peotry to children is the 
bringing of it out of them. As with all art, one cannot begin 
too young, and certainly complete freedom of expression is the 
origin of it all. Why then don’t young people write more poetry? 
Or, better still, why don’t more young people write poetry? The 
bugaboo is form and starting too late, when fears of daring to 
expose one’s inner self have already set in. So let us start early— 
this is simply a matter of doing it. But doing what? Let us look 
to the matter of form. 

It is quite remarkable how form is innate with expression. 
Children often believe form is structure, but they frequently dis- 
cover it to be a straight-jacket to expression. And there we have 
the problem. Who has not given poetic birth, then tried to dress 
the creation by squeezing the thoughts into rhyme or classical 
form? It is a real challenge to compose this kind of poetry, but 
although a recognized goal for later years, it is certainly asking 
too much of a beginner. 


*The Harley School, Rochester 
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When we give a child a blob of clay, it is not right to infer 
that it is devoid of shape. Hit it, and, if the shape changes, it 
had shape. As the child is, so he hits, and out comes the form of 
art—a natural, inescapable expression of human feeling. There 
is always the unique problem of starting out to make a rabbit 
and ending up with a washing machine, because that is what 
began to come out of the hitting. This capitalizing upon errors— 
reappraisal of mood and re-evaluation of the work at hand— 
is of enormous value to the artist, but it is violent with the 
very young: they can shift so quickly. Their wills, prides, and 
goals are so short-lived that face-saving is not necessary. There 
is no guilt. So the artist ends up with a washing machine instead 
of a rabbit. Something has been learned about the complexity of 
rabbits and mass production. 


Experimentation with form is a little different with poetry 
and the graphic arts. The arena of the blank page is there. The 
marriage or welfare of the colors or words occurs. Before crea- 
tion, form is only present in the separated pots of paint or in 
one’s vocabulary. Poetry is a little more demanding of pre- 
creative insight, however, in that one has nothing tangible to 
work with before it happens. It has to come out before there 
can be re-arrangement, if it needs to be re-arranged at all. 
When a child expresses himself, it is not right to view the utter- 
ance as devoid of form, but rather up to us to attempt to see 
just what he feels or is trying to say. If we keep current with 
this as a child grows older, the communication barriers begin to 
fall away, and, what is more important, the child remains un- 
afraid to create. 


The poetry of children is unique in several respects. These 
are innocence, a sense of protection, imagination untainted by 
practical limitations, and point of view on‘ life and adults. For 
children, the physical senses are less cultivated. Their senses of 
imagery, proportion, and abstraction are all less demanding of 
accuracy, but they are very much in evidence. For instance, 
when children look at each other, they do not see, as we see, 
the wonder of life in their faces. They see only boys and girls. 
If you ask them to write about each other, they proceed without 
tact. They are specific, economical, and intuitively accurate. One 
writes, “Paul looks like a turtle.” You look, and, by golly, Paul 
does look like a turtle! If he does not look like a turtle to you, 
you’d better go have another look at one. Chances are the author 
was trying to say something honestly, and it is up to you to find 
out what it was. Children have an uncanny ability to bestow 
nicknames. I daresay we could enjoy canvassing the room for 
evidence of the terrible insight of this embryonic imagery. 
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The lack of attention in the area of getting children to ex- 
press themselves with words baffles me. As parents, we insist 
upon the preservation of their photographic image. The beauty 
we see in them is poetry, but it is our poetry, not theirs. If we 
would preserve them at all at some state of their growth, we 
should look to the preservation of their ideas, their words, their 
art, some chronicle of inward growth more revealing than the 
maturation of their faces. Now do not mistake me in the growth 
of faces and the reading of them. It is only that most of us 
are more able to sense the meaning of a single experience than 
to sort the complexity of spirit as reflected in a human face. 


It is difficult to realize that children are so seldom asked 
to express themselves in the poetic sense when they are proba- 
bly more naturally poetic than adults. This ought not to be so, 
by the way. And it is our fault. Yet, how can we expect our 
children to be interested in creativity if we are not? If we have 
never learned? It is up to us, as educators, to turn the trick. The 
psychologist’s approach to the inward workings of little people 
is proof of what can be revealed if only the proper atmosphere, 
objectives, and time are prepared. 


It is equally astounding to me that, in this age so heavily 
endowed with symbolic communication, we should not recognize 
more fully the role of poetry and its avenue of spiritual commu- 
nication. Today we are either blessed with or burdened by tech- 
nology. It is our choice which. The essence of our language is 
compelled ever toward the complexity of existence. Counter- 
measures for restoring the balance are lacking. Creative expres- 
sion is the only ingredient which will restore this. I find model 
missile kits and painting sets where one fills in the numbered 
areas not the answer. Next it will be fill-in-the-blank sonnets, for 
framing. Television is not the answer either, it being almost 
wholly a one-way business. The inflation of an opinionated popu- 
lace is the inflation we have most to fear. There are great dan- 
gers in applauding the critic more than the artist. Wherein lies 
the education of true values? Where are the counter-measures of 
teaching an individual to live with all this—the defense against 
it, the ability to cultivate good taste, to gain poetic distance? I 
claim that it lies in individual creativity. But how is one to escape 
commercialism when it follows one right into his own living 
room; and, which is worse, how can children escape when the 
lure is set for innocence and gullibility? Perhaps the “beat” 
generation will save us yet—at least they are producing some- 
thing individual. But examine the product and you will find that 
it is biased. Only in the very young is the self-expression of this 
age blooming naturally. Their buds have not yet been nipped 
by the frost of the cold war. 
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If we are to survive as a creative people—which means if 
we are to survive at all—we must immunize ourselves and recog- 
nize the need for invigoration of our creative young. Eras have 
flourished before in the shadow of doom. Within the Great Wall 
of China, life blossomed for a challenged people. Greece had her 
Persia across the Hellespont, flung her back, and kept her there, 
only to rot from within. We must gauge the pulse and become 
aware of that unnatural state of shock the mind evolves which 
has ceased to be nourished and vitalized by the act of spiritual 
creation. 

For children, graphic art has scored a break-through and 
should be applauded. Poetry has not been so recognized nor spon- 
sored. There are signs that creative writing is forthcoming, but 
the pantry of early poetic expression is barren indeed. In addi- 
tion, we are concentrating on pouring it in rather than drawing 
it out. Clearly, there is a time for the budding of our young 
people before recognitions of inadequacy and sophistications 
come to them. If they learn young the habit of individual ex- 
pression before peer criticism, self-criticism, and the entrance 
of the false gods of the middle teens, we have our wall of China 
and our Hellespont. We will be equipped to stay emotionally 
healthy in an age of pressure. 

Without challenge we will probably remain without signifi- 
cance. Without inward growth we will certainly be consumed. 
Let us then use challenge, and throw it back upon itself. Now 
that we have learned to rear them with vitamins, let us turn to 
the matter of improving the growth of the souls of our chil- 
dren. Let us nourish the seeds of our heritage by maintaining 
control of the soil and the climate. Let us remind ourselves that 
we do not wish to shield or to produce hot-house plants, rather 
that we wish to cultivate a hardy breed whose creative strength 
will resist the aberrations of the current diplomatic and tech- 
nicological climates. But let us remember best that we build 
from within and that we begin with the shoots. 


*x * * * 


Examples of Poems Written by Children in the Harley School 


“My daddy showed me how to whistle. I blow and blow, 
but it takes a long time for the whistle to come out.” 
Chuckie, Nursery School 
* * * KE 
SPRING-TIME 
I feel gay in the Spring. 
The trees have new dresses. 
The roses have their lipstick on. 
The violets are dancing like jumping beans. 
The children are laughing and singing. 
Lowell Emerson, ist Grade 
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Easter rabbits run around 
Up and down upon the ground 
Without making a single sound. 
Laddie Stern, 2nd Grade 


* * * * 


UP IN THE SKY 


Up in the sky so high, so blue, 
Nobody could ever find you, find you. 
Pam Seely, 3rd Grade 


SNOW, SNOW, SNOW 


Snow on the streets, snow in the gutters, 
And oh! What the Rochester Transit utters! 
Betsy Bielski, 4th Grade 


* * * * 


THE LIGHTHOUSE 


On a dark brown hill 
Stands the lighthouse. 
It tells the dangers of the sea. 
It is old and gray. 
Weather beaten, too. 
But still it stands, 
With its beacon of light. 
Chris D’Amanda, 5th Grade 


* * * * 


TIME 


Time marches on. 
The clock moves, 
It stops, 
Yet time marches on. 
Polly Utter, 6th Grade 


AT THE ZOO 


When I was at the zoo 
I saw a rangamagoo, 
When he started to dance around, 
He landed upside down on the ground. 
He wiggled and thiggled and giggled so much, 
He fell right out of his such and such. 
Russell Richter, 3rd Grade 
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THEATRE FOR TODAY'S SCHOOLS 
Paul Bruce Pettit* 


As we are seeing this morning, Speech is a single discipline 
embracing many highly specialized divisions. All but two of these 
divisions enjoy a community of materials in that the sole essen- 
tial element is the trained and thoughtful speaker. The purpose— 
not the medium—distinguishes the division. 


In Speech Correction and Theatre, however, we have two 
exceptions. Speech Correction has at its core the speech defective, 
the correctionist, occasionally the psychiatrist, and such mechani- 
cal and electronic instruments as are necessary for diagnosis and 
correction. Complex as its core is, Speech Correction has pristine 
simplicity when compared with Theatre. Dramatic Production re- 
volves about a complex of audience, speaking actor, script, direc- 
tor, wood, paint, canvas, electricity, properties and sound effects. 
So varied in fact, are the raw materials of Theatre that it defies 
academic definition. Is Theatre “Communication,” “English,” 
“Speech,” “Fine Arts,” “Industrial Arts,” or “Sociology”? 


The debate as to the proper “home” for Theatre—as if it 
had to belong to anything other than itself—is classic and is not 
our concern here. The reason for the debate does concern us, 
however, for it is indicative of the major problem in the school 
theatre, the increasing technical complexity of the modern pros- 
cenium stage. 


While many notable exceptions could be cited, one could make 
a gross generalization and say that the level of theatre in the 
elementary and secondary schools is frequently not as high as 
might be desired. That this is sometimes so is not because of any 
lack of integrity or good will on the part of the director-teacher. 
This problem is that the proscenium stage simply makes impossi- 
ble and unreasonable demands upon all working with it. 


By omission I have implied that the level of theatrical pro- 
duction in the college is somewhat more satisfactory. I feel that 
this is indeed the case—and for several reasons: the proscenium 
theatre in the typical college is operated by a professional staff 
of from two to forty highly trained, full-time theatre specialists 
more often than not working with entirely adequate funds. Col- 
lege administrators and trustees generally recognize that the 
theatre of illusion must draw upon this complex of skills if it 
is to operate and, inversely, that no one person, however well 





*Professor of English (Theatre). State University of New York College for Teachers, 
Albany—A talk given at our 1959 Conference. 
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trained, can embrace all of the skills and proficiencies demanded 
by this theatre. 


It would seem from this that two possible paths are open 
for improving the level of dramatic production in the elementary 
and high schools. First is a substantial increase in the budget 
for theatre and the employment of a corps of full-time experts 
not unlike those found on a college theatre staff. The second is 
a shift of the basic philosophy of dramatic production to bring 
the technique more into line with the capacities of the single 
director-teacher. The first possibility is obviously impractical for 
the majority of schools; the second possibility must be our con- 
cern today. 


My time is limited, and therefore I must speak frankly. The 
proscenium stage is an anachronism—out of place in the pattern 
and philosophy of today’s education and antagonistic to today’s 
demands that art be actively experienced. 


Mordecai Gorelik in his provocative book New Theatres for 
Old observes that theatre must serve its audiences and that if 
the theatre is to continue to serve its audiences it will have to 
build a total dramatic form suited to our times. 


The proscenium stage as we know it today was an invention 
of the Italian Renaissance. The proscenium wall was to hide the 
elaborate machinery used to operate the effects demanded by the 
pleasure-loving aristocrats of the time, the picture-frame pros- 
cenium arch isolated the pretty picture within from the rest of 
the world, the audience was arranged in front of this “picture” 
in such a way that the effects upon the stage would not be re- 
vealed as “un-natural’” by a too-close proximity of the observer 
or by an angle of vision unsuited to the carefully-planned per- 
spective of the scenery. No more ideal stage could be found for 
a select audience devoted to extravagant effects. The stage of 
marvels was uniquely “right” for an age of technical virtuosity 
in the arts. For today’s purposes, however, it survives as a 
meaningless relic more often than not perpetuated by architects 
dedicated to form but bereft of any interest in function and by 
directors so lacking in imagination that theatre to them is in- 
capable of embracing anything other than the proscenium form. 
(These same directors, however, would readily admit that all 
poetry need not be in the heroic couplet and that all music need 
not be chamber music!) 


As educators we must demand that our theatre program have 
meaning and purpose for all who come into contact with it. The 
meaning must be conveyed with directness, with force, and with 
a necessary—and desirable—economy. These cannot be accom- 
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plished until such time as the stage—the very acting platform 
itself—be returned to its natural position within the audience. 
The theatre is a place where things are viewed and where things 
are heard—and when these things are worthy of our attention 
we have always arranged ourselves around the focal point rather 
than in rows of ever-diminishing clarity before the focal point. 


The stage, centrally placed, now finds scenery—as feeble 
attempts at illusion—to be superfluous and, on the other hand, 
finds the actor to be in a position of new prominence. He is not 
fighting for dominance over flowered wallpaper, gaudy pros- 
cenium arch, and the haze of distance separating him from the 
spectator in the back row. Furthermore, he is no longer subject 
to the conventions of movement and position imposed by the two- 
dimensional proscenium stage. He may move about the stage in 
an easy, normal relationship with his fellow actors, he may 
speak in a voice only a little louder than the one he would use 
in normal conversation, and he requires only such properties and 
pieces of furniture as are actually demanded by his role—and 
arranged not to serve any illusory purposes but only to meet his 
own utilitarian demands. 


Even as the acting platform, scenery, and properties are sub- 
ject to a simplification, so must the function of lighting be re- 
evaluated in the new theatre for today’s schools. Lighting is not 
called upon to create erzatz sunrises or inadequate fires in cold 
fireplaces. It is asked to perform only one prime function—to 
make the actor as a plastic form clearly visible to the audience. 
This function may frankly be performed by inexpensive, low- 
wattage lights suspended above the acting area or mounted on 
pipe stands behind the outer perimeter of the audience. 


Important as this technical simplification is, the new theatre 
gives yet another value of much greater significance; it is a 
necessary step towards restoring “meaning” to the theatre. The 
greatest theatres have always addressed themselves directly to 
the matter at hand. The comedies of Moliere are comedies of 
character—the tragedies of Shakespeare are tragedies of char- 
acter. Whenever a playwright has had an idea to be communi- 
cated with urgency to mankind he has communicated it through 
the agency of man himself. The actor standing upon the simple 
platform in the midst of the audience has the magnificence and 
uniqueness that can come only through strong isolation. He 
communicates directly and simply with his fellow actors—and, 
as the occasion arises, with the audience. He is a man who 
“knows” and we look to him for answers. 
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The cheap and unworthy play and the fradulent actor cannot 
survive the terrible scrutiny of this stage. The play must have 
a point and the actor must know how to communicate this point 
with honesty and urgency. It is for this very reason that some of 
the finest actors on this new stage are young people. Whether 
they are working with a rigid script or with “creative dra- 
matics,” they unconsciously find in this stage an honesty worthy 
of their own sincerity and lack of artifice. 


What, then, does all of this mean to the teacher of theatre 
in the elementary and high schools? It means this: that prac- 
tically any existing area—from the abandoned coal bunker at 
the Charles E. Gorton High School in Yonkers, New York, to a 
gymnasium—may be adapted for theatre purposes; that a well- 
equipped theatre may be secured for less than the cost of a 
velvet act curtain for a proscenium stage; that the director is 
freed from the majority of technical responsibilities and may 
concentrate almost solely upon the actor; that the actor is freed 
from utilizing the hundreds of stage conventions we frequently 
erroneously term “acting” and may concentrate upon the mean- 
ing of the play; that the worthy script is able to stand out in 
its full natural brilliance and that the unworthy script, too, is 
placed in proper perspective. 


Much, obviously, remains to be said—and will remain unsaid 
by me here today. Unfortunately, there is no really satisfactory 
book dealing with this new direction in our contemporary theatre 
to which I can refer you. Of value, however, are Wally Boyle’s 
book Arena and Flexible Staging, The Penthouse Theatre by 
Glenn Hughes, and The Open Stage by Richard Southern. Play- 
ers Magazine frequently prints articles on this general subject. 
And I am pleased to see that an increasing number of colleges 
and universities are offering regular session and summer school 
work in this area. 


Our profession demands that we continually subject our 
work to the closest of critical scrutiny. We are always asking, 
“Is our approach compatible with the demand that education 
meet the unique needs of today?” With this in mind, may I sug- 
gest that you look carefully at your physical theatre and at the 
restrictions placed upon you, your students, and your program 
by your physical theatre. If you find that your theatre does not 
truly serve a valid educational purpose for today remember that 
there is another form of theatre anxious to open up a vast world 
of excitement, of creativity, and of meaning. 
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THE USE OF TELEVISION IN TEACHING 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edward King* 


A casual viewing of Continental Classroom will at once 
demonstrate television’s unique ability to teach the sciences and 
the special problems involved in utilizing the medium to teach 
English. The presentation of clear, larger than life, and highly 
selected pictures of an actual laboratory demonstration is, of 
course, obvious in its impact; in effect the meticulously prepared 
TV presentation can become the perfect laboratory assistant for 
the exposition and explanation of the classroom teacher. The 
presentation of English literature, however, deals in abstract 
ideas and concepts or subtle personality relationships rather 
than concrete visual demonstrations. This does not mean that 
television cannot be effectively used in the instruction of English; 
the very limitations imposed upon its obvious and somewhat 
unimaginative use as a “live” visual aid may even heighten the 
medium’s educational effectiveness when correctly used. 


If one accepts the premise, then, that to teach English litera- 
ture is to present, or, better still, to stimulate abstract ideas, 
then it seems to me, its instruction by television can best utilize 
one of the three following methods. 


The first and basic method is the simple use of the well 
prepared television lecture. Commercial television has only re- 
cently discovered that to watch a person think in the revealing 
medium of the live closeup is both a fascinating and stimulating 
experience. TV professionals have learned that what most effec- 
tively emerge from the welter of mechanical and theatrical effects 
that fill their little screens are fleeting but often memorable 
glimpses of people, or more accurately, the faces of people caught 
in a moment of truth. That the lecture method alone can have 
tremendous impact and immediacy if the broadcast teacher’s per- 
sonality is suited to TV, is amply demonstrated not only by 
Bishop Sheen, NBC’s Wisdom series, or Ed Murrow’s Small 
World, but also by the success of Frank Baxter’s Shakespeare 
series or George Doolittle’s course in English 12 presented on 
this year’s Regent’s TV Project. 


Effective live television is not dependent on visual aids and 
graphics alone. Even in the realm of elementary science such 
an astute professional as “Mr. Wizard” has stated that there 
is nothing so dull in the TV teaching lexicon as the use of a 
chart. 


Admittedly the lecture method is perhaps best suited to the 
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secondary or college level, but this limitation also has a positive 
educational function. Such a television program in English lit- 
erature prepares high school students for the formal lecture 
technique of college where discussion and question are not per- 
mitted. The classroom teacher can use the TV lecture as a spring- 
board for discussion, evaluation, and further oral or written 
critiques. Freed of lecture preparation for certain lessons, the 
high school teacher might well assign and evaluate the equiva- 
lent number of ten-minute papers which together with the lecture 
system often constitute the instructional method of a college 
English major: a method with which so many public school 
students are totally unprepared to cope. 


A second basic television method (in a sense a modifica- 
tion of the first) involves the broadcast-teacher and recognized 
authorities in specialized fields. Some of Mr. Doolittle’s guests 
who appeared on his Regent’s Project series included Dr. John 
Cranford Adams, outstanding scholar and student of Elizabethan 
staging, Statts Cotsworth, Shakespearean actor, and Robert Har- 
tung, television adapter and producer of a current TV production 
of O’Neill’s Ah Wilderness. If such guests are carefully selected 
and the ad lib interviews are logically planned in advance, the 
Television English program can bring elements of enrichment 
and provocative teaching denied to the many individual class- 
rooms which it serves. A further extension of this technique 
could well be a panel of experts discussing some phase of a lit- 
erature course under the guidance of the broadcast-teacher as 
moderator. These panels should never become mere “cultural” 
entertainment, however, which is an ever-present pitfall if either 
the teacher-broadcaster or his producer surrenders to the worldly 
snares of celebrity worship and false glamour. 


Finally, the TV presentation of English Literature is 
uniquely suited to the use of dramatic vignettes. To digress 
for a moment, I think it will be readily admitted that the most 
moving, inspiring, and even fundamentally “educational presen- 
tation of good music on television is the performance of a sym- 
phony by the New York Philharmonic or Pelleas and Melisande 
by the NBC Opera Company rather than a talk or critique about 
it, even when conducted by as knowledgeable and personable an 
authority as Leonard Bernstein. Yet the purpose of an in-school 
English Literature course (whether it utilizes television or not) 
is, I suppose, to stimulate intelligent, meaningful reading on the 
part of the student. This can only be done by the presentation 
of commentary and analysis in the hope that it will stimulate 
like activity on the part of students as well as a simple appetite 
for the printed word. The use of dramatized vignettes, however, 
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makes it possible for the teacher-broadcaster to allow actors to 
bring to life, in vivid emotional terms, the climactic or moti- 
vating scenes of the work in question. The teacher must always 
use dramatized portions to highlight his commentary, and the 
object of the TV lesson should never be subordinated to the 
“entertainment value” of the dramatizations. Whether the teach- 
er chooses to use the important scene as a motivation and spring- 
board for analysis, or as the cumulative demonstration of his 
interpretation, the fact that the literary scene comes to honest 
theatrical life is at once emphatic teaching and meaningful use 
of the television medium. Nor is such a method restricted to 
the drama, for even the essay might lend itself to some treat- 
ment such as the curiously TV-like theatrical essay, Mark Twain, 
Tonight, currently to be seen in New York’s off Broadway Thea- 
tre. 


There is one practical barrier, however, to this most effec- 
tive mode of TV teaching. Even when staged in “Camera Three” 
stylized production to emphasize the literary content rather than 
the physical trappings of the scenes, this method demands a 
certain amount of money not always available; professional 
staging, dependent upon minimum professional salaries, is essen- 
tial in order to compare favorably with commercial TV enter- 
tainment programs. 


Finally, whatever method is used in the television program 
itself, the successful application of this new medium to the 
teaching of English literature will depend upon the originality 
and intelligence of the electronic teacher’s essential classroom 
partner. Total TV teaching is always, it seems to me, a ques- 
tionable practice, but in the case of English literature with its 
give and take of intellectual ideas between instructor and student, 
it is totally inadmissable. This means that TV programs 
of shorter duration than the total class period are necessary; 
this also means that with the resultant shorter attention span 
demanded, reliance upon the simple lecture form is entirely 
feasible when it is dictated by the nature of the subject matter 
or the realities of the budget. 


In the last analysis, I strongly suspect that all three of 
the foregoing methods can and should be used within the con- 
fines of a single high school English course to harness the 
impact of live television and apply it to the communication of 
the excitement of literature. If young people are thrilled by 
Maverick, why can’t they be equally stirred by the imaginative 
presentation of Macbeth? 
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RHYTHM’S THE THING 
Mildred R. Larson* 


Communicating the enjoyment of rhythm is the privilege 
of a teacher of poetry as much as of a jazz band drummer. 

Admittedly poetry offers much more than just basic rhythms 
—and no teacher wants to become a mere huckster of beats, to 
pun on the situation—but is the delight in the sound of poetry 
given as full play in classrooms as it deserves? Is poetry given 
a chance to be heard, not just read? 

Children at play make rhythmic chants or sing “songs” in- 
vented on the moment. Older folks sway to pulsing rhythms or 
clap hands to make their own. This basic enjoyment we all 
experience in rhythm should be acknowledged by the teacher of 
poetry and made to serve his purpose. 

One way to have a class enjoy the rhythm and sound of 
poetry is to make use of choral reading. This approach to poetry, 
moreover, does not overlook its suggestiveness in meaning and 
mood. Instead both meaning and mood are heightened as the 
sounds and rhythms of the poem are heard. 

Here, for example, is some free verse written to set the mood 
for a modern dance interpreting what gossip is. Recited by a 
choir of sixteen, it preceded the dance in a performance students 
gave before the public. Earlier, however, the class had worked 
with the teacher in deciding how it should be read. The class had 
learned to know the poem’s rhythm and sound. 


GOSSIP 
(One speaker) SSSS 
(Another) i a eS 
(Both speakers) S SSS 
(2 others) a ie ie 
(all four) SSSS 
(four others) Ture 


(whole group) Oh—h—h (in delight) 
low 
slow It starts like an air hiss from a pin-point hole. 
med. It burgeons with the speed of a tropical plant. 
high 
fast Like an octopus, it spreads tentacles in every direction at 





once. 

very 

fast 

all Enveloping, encircling all, like a boa constrictor it 
crushes. 

high 
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slower Leaving broken shards on friendship’s grave. 
med. Tears that can not wash out the harm. 

low 

slow And hearts that ache. 

all eo oe 3 

all Oh—h—h (in sadness) 

First it was decided to preface the lines with a kind of 
metronome ticking to set the rhythm. This four-beat measure 
became the S’s hissing the hound of whispered gossip and the 
T’s of tongues disapprovingly clucking at the news. 

Both the speed and the pitch of the voices were next ar- 
ranged to lead up to the climax—and away from it, in reverse 
order. The final disapproving cluck was followed by a sighed 
OH that drifted into silence. 

Since the verse is the author’s own, it may be given here 
without infringing on copyrighted material. Well known poems, 
however, are usable in class and may be employed singly or 
be arranged for a speaking choir. Several students might start 
by reading a line or part of a line in the way they think it 
might sound most effective. (Meaning and mood of the poem will 
creep into their discussion even though not specifically labeled.) 
Through this experience in reading a poem aloud, many students 
will, for the first time, hear meters more varied and pleasing 
than the overly accentuated iambics of the novice at reading 
poetry. Through reading with a group, many will be employing 
greater flexibility of voice than they normally do and, perhaps, 
may achieve more pleasing variations in their speech. 


Several poems by Negro writers were once selected by the 
author for class choric drill because of the different moods they 
suggested. The poems, all from James Weldon Johnson’s The 
Book of American Negro Poets, later became a part of another 
public performance using the speaking choir, a glee club, and a 
modern dance group. It is not to advocate public programs that 
the script is printed here, but rather to show how prose, too, may 
be arranged for choral reading. 

In this script, individual speakers recite the introductory 
lines in rhythmic, sustained tones. Small groups, selected from 
the larger one, could be employed instead of one speaker. The 
whole program is entitled simply “Moods.” 

MOODS 
1st speaker: Moods, that’s what we bring you. 
2nd speaker: What do you mean? 
1st: You know—how people feel about life. 


3rd: Happy? 1st answer: Uh-huh. 
4th: Sad? ‘3 - oils 
5th: Lazy? “i ” a 
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2nd: But who’s going to say it for us? 


1st: All America says it—in verse, song and dance; but espe- 
cially the Negro says it, capturing what all of us feel and 
couching it in his rhythms. We quicken to his foot beats, 
moan with his lamentations, and delight in the rhymes of 
almost one hundred Negro poets whose songs sing on the 
pages of books. 
2nd: I don’t quite understand. 
1st: Have you ever worshipped a hero—a man of God, I mean 
—worshipped him with a true religious exaltation? How 
better could you express this? (Gestures toward the Glee 
Club.) 
Glee Club: “Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho” 
2nd: It does speak for all people, doesn’t it? 
1st: So, in a very different mood, does “Sprin’ Fevah” by the 
famous Negro poet, Ray Garfield Dandridge. 
(choral recitation of “Sprin’ Fevah” by group. The 
Book of American Negro Poets, p. 192) 
Dance group: Does modern dance for summertime 
3rd: (yawns) That laziness mood surely sneaks up on a fellow. 
1st: (quickly) Then it’s time for a change of mood. Let us have 
“Dry Bones” to tickle our funny bones. 
Dance duet to Glee Club singing of “Dry Bones” 
1st: Such humor softens life (pause), but on rarer occasions, 
we are almost lifted out of ourselves by sheer joy. Such 
is the mood of “Sic Vita” by William Stanley Braithwaite. 
(Choral recitation of “Sic Vita,” p. 105) 
Glee Club: “Soon Ah Will Be Done” 
1st: There is joy in faith—in the happy belief in a Heaven to 
cure the sorrows of this life, but here is another artistic 
way of interpreting joy. 
Dance group: modern dance—Joy 
1st: Joy is evanescent. The most permanent of moods—as the 
Negro knows them— is a sincere, religious devotion ; nor is 
this mood limited to the Negro, as all can testify who are 
touched by the spirituals of these Americans. 
Dance duet and singing of spiritual 
Glee Club: “Deep River” 
1st: Sorrow, but not defeat! Bowed by burdens, mankind still 
yearns upward. (pause) James Weldon Johnson, however, 
wears his sorrow with a difference in his poem “My City.” 
(Choral recitation of “My City,” p. 125) 
Dance group—Sorrow 
(Voice choir exits after dancers) 
Glee Club: Exits on revamp of “Soon Ah Will Be Done” 
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SELF EXPRESSION THROUGH A LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM AT 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


Lillian T. Brooks* 


Talk Given at 1959 Conference of 
New York State English Council 


The urge to express one’s self is a normal desire in all human 
beings. Even before the child is able to speak, he attempts to 
make known his wants, to give vent to his feelings, and to com- 
fort himself through making human sounds. When he is un- 
successful in his efforts to communicate, he frequently cries out 
in anger or in frustration. At all stages of growth, the human 
individual continues to have the need and the desire to express 
himself effectively. To develop this ability is a major function 
of the language arts program in the elementary school involving 
both oral and written communication. 


Oral expression precedes written and is used more fre- 
quently. Both oral and written communication serve as a means 
of meeting needs and solving problems, of sharing ideas, feelings, 
and experiences with others, and of reducing human loneliness. 
Written expression serves also to overcome the limitations of 
time and space by permitting one to record one’s ideas and so 
send them far, or keep them long. 

The development of the ability to express one’s self effec- 
tively is begun early in the elementary school and emphasized at 
every grade level. Successful programs seem to be distinguished 
by some or all of the following characteristics. 

An emphasis on having something to express and a desire to 
express it. 

Oral and written expression should come as a result of 
having something worthwhile to express and an eagerness to 
express it. All too frequently, elementary school pupils are asked 
to talk or write on topics chosen at random by the teacher with 
little or no consideration of pupil experience or interest. Such 
a procedure usually results in dull, routine expression and frus- 
trated pupils. It frequently sets up negative attitudes toward 
self-expression and establishes habits of surface thinking and of 
imitating the thought and phrasing of others. Releasing pupils 
for true self-expression requires much readiness activity, espe- 
cially in the early grades, and for those pupils who have not 
been accustomed to free self-expression. 

Backgrounds of real or vicarious experiences are essential. 
Frequently, it is necessary to provide opportunities for such ex- 
periences. Trips may be taken within the community or within 
the school. Caring for pets at school—engaging in science expe- 
riences—playing games on the playground—or observing to- 
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gether a sudden snowfall, the wind in the autumn leaves, the 
spider building a web, will add to experience backgrounds and 
give a basis for self-expression. The common experiences of 
pupils may be pooled to lead to enriched background for all. 
Vicarious experiences through reading and listening offer added 
background. Stories in the basal readers may be a fertile source 
of pupil reaction and expression. The teacher must be aware that 
true self-expression does not develop in a vacuum. Children must 
have, and must be continually increasing, a rich background of 
experiences. 


A permissive atmosphere of freedom for self-expression 

The greatest richness of self-expression comes when pupils 
have formed habits of thinking, feeling and reacting to all that 
is happening in their environment: all that they do, or see, or 
hear, or read. Continuous opportunities for free self-expression 
are essential, rather than merely occasional situations in which 
pupils are encouraged to express themselves with longer periods 
between when they are expected to listen quietly, to speak only 
when spoken to, and to answer questions in the exact words of 
the source in which the answer is found. Formal and restric- 
tive procedures such as these stultify thinking and inhibit self- 
expression until, all too frequently, even the desire dies. 


In a permissive atmosphere, where creative thinking is 
valued, children react to all learning. No learning is passive. 
They ask questions when they do not understand. They suggest 
solutions different from those being proposed. They add richness 
to the situation from their own backgrounds. Their new reading 
experiences are related to literature they have previously read 
or heard. They express their feelings and listen to the reactions 
of others, and they mature in the process. In such a permissive 
atmosphere of freedom to think and to react, self-expression 
becomes natural and easy. It is characterized by intelligent think- 
ing, as well as by feeling and emotion, with a resultant improve- 
ment in the creativeness and in the quality of self-expression. 


An emphasis on idea and form, in that order 

Good form in oral and written expression is of great impor- 
tance, so great that it is easy to put too much stress on it, at 
the wrong time or in the wrong way and inhibit the free flow 
of thinking. Form exists merely to facilitate, and make more 
acceptable, the ideas being communicated. When pupils are ex- 
pressing themselves orally, the flow of their thinking, hesitating 
though it may be, and the enthusiasm of their delivery, must 
be matters of first concern. Interruptions, to correct usage or 
sentence form or to object to the sequence or structure of the 
talk, may kill off enthusiasm and so deflate the speaker that he 
finds it difficult or impossible to proceed. Over-critical and de- 
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tailed evaluation at the end of each talk may lead to discourage- 
ment and fear so that the pupil’s oral efforts grow fewer and 
poorer rather than more frequent and better. The same negative 
results may occur in written composition when every paper is 
returned, gory with red marks, to the confused and discouraged 
pupil. 

Non-productive situations such as these will be avoided if 
both teacher and pupils regard ideas as of first importance, and 
form as important but secondary. Both teacher and pupils must 
realize that, when pupils are attempting to express their own 
ideas, no one, not even the teacher, must so rephrase those ideas 
in the interest of good usage or good form that they do not ex- 
press the original thought of the pupil. This frequently happens, 
particularly in the writing of creative verse, when modifications 
to improve rhythm so change the original idea that nothing re- 
mains but a barren exercise in rhyming. 


Both teacher and pupils, however, must recognize the im- 
portance of good form and correct usage to the acceptable and 
clear communication of ideas. It is essential that pupils be taught 
to know good form and to desire to use it. This may be done 
through noting the most common errors of the group and of 
individuals, concentrating on one or two errors at a time, and 
for sufficient time, to get the correct form or usage established, 
and then providing planned practice opportunities for mainte- 
nance. To attempt to do this merely by constant red penciling 
of all errors in the written work is an unscientific method that 
is not only un-productive of the desired learning but produces 
very undesirable concomitant results. 


Teachers must keep ever in mind the recognition that adult 
standards of perfection are not to be expected of elementary 
school children. There is so much to learn. It can be learned 
well, and habituated, only by a slow, steady process of planned, 
telescoped teaching and learning. Third grade pupils, if they are 
creative and imaginative, will make errors in written or oral 
expression that would not be acceptable in the work of the sixth 
graders. In listening to oral expression or in correcting written 
expression, the teacher must bear these facts in mind so that 
the pupil’s efforts on correct form may be concentrated on what 
has been previously taught and what is being currently empha- 
sized. Other apparent errors may be ignored for the time being. 
If papers are to be displayed, the teacher may merely insert 
corrections so that the pupil can prepare a copy for display. 


A recognition and approval of creativity in idea and phrasing 


When constant recognition and approval is given by the 
teacher to creativity in thought and phrasing, pupils soon learn 
to have similar values. They too become adept at discovering 
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such examples in the work of their classmates, and eager to 
think and express their own thoughts in a fresh, creative fashion. 
Techniques such as the following help to develop this under- 
standing and skill. 


(1) As the pupils listen to oral presentations, direct them to 
select extremely well chosen words, phrases, or sentences 
and list them on the board for discussion. 

(2) Circle in blue well chosen words or very expressive sen- 
tences in the pupils’ written compositions and have them 
recorded on the board for class discussion. 

(3) Select several well-turned phrases from oral or written 
expression, and use as an exercise in the direct teaching 
of expressing thought accurately. Have the class attempt 
to reword each statement and discuss whether the thought 
has remained unchanged in the process. Such a sentence 
occurred recently in a letter of application for summer 
work. The sentence said, “I must work ($$ ¢¢) this sum- 
mer.” This application was different and impressive, and 
achieved results. 

(4) The teacher might select, without identifying the writers, 
a number of dull and prosaic lines from written composi- 
tions and have cooperative effort on adding color and 
richness to them without altering the implied thought. 
Such lines might have to be given in paragraph context 
to ensure understanding of them. 

(5) Read paragraphs from literature to familiarize children 
with examples of good creative thought or fresh, colorful 
expressions. 

(6) Use a special place in the room for the display of written 
work of individual pupils in which creative thought or 
phrasing is circled in blue. Provocative labels or stimu- 
lating questions encourage effective use of such a display. 

(7) Encourage pupils to read or listen to good literature so 
that they may develop good taste and values. 


The provision of a rich background of creative literature 


While this point has already been mentioned, it is of suffi- 
cient importance to bear repeating. Pupils at all levels of elemen- 
tary school should be surrounded by books. They should have 
many opportunities and much encouragement to read for plea- 
sure and for information, and should frequently hear others 
reading aloud to them. Poetry should be made a part of their 
daily living, serving as a source of enrichment throughout the 
total day. Much of it, and this is true also to a lesser degree of 
prose selections, should be read or said incidentally as situations 
make it appropriate. There is a snow-bound day in winter just 
right for 
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“The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray,’ 
There will be a time when children have been observing the moon 
that will be most appropriate for reading and discussing 
“The Moon’s the North Wind’s cooky 
He bites it, day by day,’ 
Children who have been writing verse of their own will often be 
in just the right mood to understand 
“T sat on a broad stone 
And sang to the birds. 
The tune was God’s making 
But I made the words.’ 
Reading and listening to good literature enriches children’s 
minds with creative thoughts and expressions and elevates their 
level of choice. The selection should not be analyzed for form 
and phrasing. However, children should always be encouraged 
to react. If they have become free to express their own thoughts, 
they will frequently comment on the author’s thought and his 
way of expressing it. Their thinking and expression will be- 
come increasingly better as their reading-listening background 
increases. 


Oral expression preceding written expression as a readiness 
device 

When the child is learning to communicate effectively in 
writing, his attempts should usually be preceded by oral expres- 
sion. The children in the primary grades talk about their trip 
to the zoo. They recall the things they saw and the highlights 
of the experience. They express them with feeling and have a 
considerable conversation period. The teacher helps the children 
to think through what they want to tell first of all these things 
they have been talking about. They decide on the first thing 
they want the teacher to record for them. Thus even before the 
children can record their ideas, they are experiencing written 
communication, with their teacher as their scribe. One child, and 
then another, expresses the same idea in a different way and 
the group decides which of the ideas they will select to use. They 
learn discrimination in phrasing and in choice of words. When 
their story or report has been completely transcribed, they re- 
read it to see what they have said. Sometimes they decide to 
make changes and they talk about the reasons why they make 
these changes. They are beginning to evaluate and edit even 
before they can write. 

As the children move on into the upper grades the same 
sort of procedure is encouraged. There is constant oral pre- 





(1) Whittier, John Greenleaf. “Snow Bound” 
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planning of the written work that will be done. This pre-planning 
helps the children to organize ideas in appropriate sequence and 
to be aware of the standards toward which they are working. 
Outlining is an important aspect of organizing thoughts. Merely 
assigning a topic and expecting elementary school pupils to go 
effectively to work at creative self expression does not lead to 
optimum growth on the part of the children. 

The direct teaching of techniques of creative expression 


The teacher should familiarize herself with the techniques 
of self-expression appropriate for her class and evaluate the 
pupils’ skill in using them. There are many such skills involved, 
including recognizing major and subordinate ideas, drawing con- 
clusions, expressing ideas in original and effective ways, making 
the best choice of vocabulary. Isolating each of the skills involved 
for special attention and working on them, one at a time, in 
ways previously suggested in this paper lead to a strong develop- 
ment of skills. Only one technique should be stressed at any one 
time, and after it is well understood it should be maintained 
through practice. Expecting pupils to achieve a high degree of 
ability in all of the skills immediately, leads to frustration and 
confusion and most unsatisfactory results. 


In kindergarten and grade one the development of good 
techniques will doubtless be largely oral. For example: the kin- 
dergarten child may get a little lost and wander in what he is 
saying. This is the time when the teacher may ask, “Did that 
happen next?’, to help the child so that he can pick up the thread 
of the story when it is lost and begin to develop a sense of se- 
quence. If he lacks a word she may, but rarely, supply it. As the 
children approach the middle grades, it becomes possible for 
them, having had so much practice in developing sequence, to 
think through what they are going to tell and to select mentally 
the main ideas they wish to express before they react or report 
orally. Much work on cooperative outlining helps children to see 
that deciding what comes next is important in expressing one’s 
ideas clearly. 

In the intermediate grades, it will be a rare occasion when 
the child should be interrupted in his speech by the teacher or 
the other children for comments, suggestions, changes or assist- 
ance on the mechanics. Instead the teacher, having noted the 
pupils’ difficulties, might after the oral presentations are finished 
and the other pupils have reacted and raised questions, lead the 
children in an evaluating process to select interesting phrasing 
or words they liked very much, or perhaps lines that seemed to 
them very creative and expressive lines. These might be listed 
on the board or on the chart that the children keep. She might 
also ask for any suggestions of things of which they should be 
aware when they work again. 
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There are many techniques involved specifically in effective 
oral expression which need to be isolated and directly taught. It 
must have clarity of thought so that the listener understands 
what the speaker is trying to say. It must be well organized and 
presented in well chosen vocabulary and good phrasing. The 
usage and the mechanics of speech which have been stressed 
must be used correctly. The child’s voice must be effectively 
used as an organ for expressing the specific ideas. It is essential 
that the teacher be aware of these goals and teach so that the 
children become increasingly aware of them. 

Provision of periods for the direct teaching of the mechanics 
of oral and written expression. 


This does not need to be elaborated except to say that the 
mechanics needed should be derived from functional uses, taken 
out of the oral and written material in which they occur, and 
taught in separate periods. Once taught they should be continu- 
ously maintained in practice and in use. 

Provision for a continuous teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil evalua- 
tive process 


The habit of constant evaluation must be established with 
pupils if optimum growth is to be achieved. Once good rapport 
has been developed, so that pupils are unafraid and reasonably 
secure, the building of the many standards previously suggested 
will be facilitated through constant discussion and pupil-reacting 
following oral or written composition. This presupposes a com- 
fortable, relaxed thinking-together. Grading or rating the crea- 
tive efforts of children tends to make them less creative in think- 
ing and expression. , 

Expressing oneself effectively in oral and written commu- 
nication is dependent upon the child’s stage of maturity, on a 
great many mechanical skills and on his background of ideas and 
concepts. It is essential that constant practice be given daily on 
developing oral and written communication. There should be 
many opportunities daily for pupils to express themselves orally. 
One written composition a week is not enough. There should 
be some written communications everyday and many pieces of 
written composition during the week. This does not necessarily 
mean a whole story, nor a complete poem. Often it may be just 
some simple communication, possibly only a paragraph, perhaps 
just a few lines. Having certain children responsible every day 
in the week to bring a short written composition to read to the 
class or to write one during the day, to be read the next day is 
one way of doing this. Providing opportunities for the whole 
group to work in a variety of ways expressing ideas that are 
interesting to them is usually a stimulating experience. The im- 
portance of providing daily opportunities for both written and 
oral communication cannot be overstressed. 
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THERE IS TIME FOR READING 
Ruth G. Stewart* 


Television, athletics, social activities, home problems—all 
share the blame for the limited reading of many of our junior- 
senior high school students. The minimum required reading in 
the English and Social Studies Departments is too often per- 
functorily fulfilled by the majority, the rest attempting to slide 
by with facts gleaned from book jacket blurbs, prefaces or first 
and last chapter readings. Vocabularies are often limited, litera- 
ture discussions are confined to selections read from classroom 
anthologies, with parrot-like repetition of the teacher’s interpre- 
tations. Library books introduced in class arouse interest for the 
moment, but remain on the reading table unclaimed at the day’s 
end. Library book displays often meet a similar fate. This frus- 
trating and challenging situation was met by our school last year 
when faculty and administration jointly met to discuss the read- 
ing problem. 


Our students had had excellent reading instruction in the 
elementary grades. Most of them were not poor readers, but too 
many of them were missing the joys to be discovered on their 
own in the world of books. The very obvious answer to this 
problem was reading time. Amid the distractions of television, 
organized recreation, church, home and school activities, young 
people were not finding time outside of school to develop the 
reading habit. Once this point was established, our problem was 
clear. We must find the necessary time within our daily sched- 
ule. Thus we devised and initiated our Guided Reading Program 
for grades 7 through 12. By pushing our starting time ahead 
ten minutes in the morning, taking ten minutes from our lunch 
program, and adding ten to the afternoon session, we found 
thirty minutes a day which could be allocated for a reading and 
library period. Half an hour a day seemed all too short a period 
to do all that we hoped, but we were quite sure that once time 
was provided to browse in our fine library and to delve into the 
fascinating pages of good books, students, would find additional 
time for them outside of the half-hour period. Reading and books 
were to be absolutely the only interest throughout our junior- 
senior-high school for that precious half hour. Since there was 
to be no other activity scheduled at that time, there could be 
no conflicts, no distractions, no interruptions. The period was 
wisely scheduled for mid-morning, when minds are alert and in- 
terest high. 


Preliminary faculty meetings emphasized the homeroom 
teacher’s responsibilities and her importance in the success of 





*Lyon Mountain High School, Lyon Mountain, New York 
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our program. Each teacher agreed to encourage and guide the 
slow and doubtful readers to books suitable for them. On the 
other hand, the more advanced readers would be led to discover 
some of the classics, and books of science or history which 
they had not previously found the time to enjoy. A bulletin board 
would display a record of the books read by each student. Stu- 
dents would be encouraged to share their favorites with brief 
comments to their group from time to time. Teachers would often 
refer in the classroom to their current literary interests. Mean- 
while, our teacher-librarian, aided by an active Library Club, 
was displaying colorful books under such intriguing captions as 
“They Went That-a-Way,” “Teen Age Favorites,” “For the Good 
Reader.” Tables offered collections of interest to the young scien- 
tist, the jet pilot, the horse enthusiast, the sports car lover. 


Library permission was freely granted to a student as soon 
as he had completed his current book selection. In the library 
the teacher-librarian was available when help was needed in 
finding an elusive title, or when suggestions were requested con- 
cerning what to read next, the name of another baseball story, 
or a good book to read for social studies. In the library, as they 
searched for their next reading choice, students recommended 
books to one another, sometimes with extravagant terms of ap- 
proval from the girls and often more restrained words of praise 
from the boys, but all were regarded as weighty opinions by their 
peers. For the doubtful reader there were suggested book lists 
which had been carefully prepared for grades 7-9 and 10-12. 
Many students confined their choices to these, but others liked 
the freedom of making their own selections from the many other 
books available in our library. 


This then was the general plan of our Guided Reading Pro- 
gram. In practice, students found it a novelty at first—a daily 
period just for reading, and not textbook reading, at that! Eyes 
wandered, and there were attempts at social chatter by some, 
but careful supervision and guidance and the gradual realization 
that reading can be fun led to enjoyable half hours. Teachers 
inured to the clock-watching and stampeding-at-the-bell routine 
found the unheeding response to the end of the reading period 
a joy indeed. Books closed one at a time, dazed eyes slowly re- 
turned to reality, and students quietly proceeded to the next 
class. 


Looking back over the two years of our new reading pro- 
gram, our teachers unanimously cite as an outstanding plus 
value the changed attitude throughout the school toward read- 
ing, and toward the library. Objective tests may not reveal it, 
but we who work with these boys and girls are joyously aware 
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of a new respect for the printed page, an increased interest in 
books and a new awareness of the joy of reading awaiting those 
who find time for this rewarding pastime. Happily, our young 
people have found time for reading at home too as a result of 
our school program. For how can one leave an interesting book 
unfinished? Homeroom teachers now watch their charges depart 
at night with current reading choices tucked under their arms 
or included in their brief cases along with their regular texts. 
Parent reports have justified our suspicions that many a second- 
rate T.V. program is now being foregone while a book selected 
from the school library and started during the Guided Reading 
period is being finished at home. Spontaneous student comments 
about their reading throughout the school day reveal a growing 
understanding of human nature as portrayed by the great au- 
thors. Literature discussions in the English classroom no longer 
need center around the narrow confines of a literature anthology. 
Essay-literature discussions on the English Regents exam in 
June were thoughtful expressions of ideas gleaned from a wide 
variety of literary selections, many of which would have been 
unknown to the busy student prior to the introduction of our 
school reading period. Recently, a Great Books Club has been 
organized by an interested group of upper-classmen, an out- 
growth of a new interest in the classics. The group meet in the 
library on one evening a month and enjoy informal discussions 
of great works of literature. 


Our Guided Reading Program has brought rich rewards to 
students and teachers in all departments, as our young people 
now find time to discover the many wonderful books of science, 
the arts, history, religion. We look forward to the continuation 
of this time-out-for-reading period in our daily schedule as we 
encourage our students to develop the reading habit and to enjoy 
their rich literary heritage at school and at home throughout 
their lives. 





If I could speak to the New York State English Council on its tenth 
anniversary my theme would be twofold: 


1.) Read the best books 
2.) and read them better. 


MARK VAN DOREN 
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LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION CONCEPTS IN THE 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH COURSE 


Sanford Radner* 


Freshman English in most colleges is primarily a skills 
course—reading, writing and the other communication skills. 
One way to provide meaningful content for this course is to 
teach concepts about the communication processes which stu- 
dents are attempting to master. There are some valid justifica- 
tions for using this kind of material. 


First, learning about communication and language will 
arouse the students’ curiosity about and respect for the skills 
they are learning to use, and thus make the teaching of the 
skills themselves more effective. For many students, Freshman 
English is a dull continuation of drill in the attempt to master 
techniques with which they have been familiar since elementary 
school. The subject is, in a sense, too familiar; studying some 
of the broader implications of communication can restore a sense 
of novelty and wonder which is an important motivation in 
learning anything. 

Also, our knowledge about communication and language is 
growing at an enormous rate. Within the past ten or fifteen 
years alone, scholars in fields such as social psychology, de- 
scriptive linguistics, semantics, and propaganda analysis have 
contributed many important ideas which people mature in the 
use of language should know. What better place to teach these 
ideas than the course which is devoted to their application? 
At Staten Island Community College, a public junior college 
founded in September 1956, the English staff has found certain 
concepts about communication and language to be particularly 
fruitful in the freshman English course. Their inclusion, it must 
be emphasized, in no way rules out the use of other kinds of 
material (i.e. literature anthologies) which traditionally have 
been part of this course. 

Communication in historical perspective 

In the past few decades, according to Lyman Bryson, we 
have been experiencing the third in a series of revolutions in 
the media of communication. The first of these revolutions was 
the invention of writing, which made a complex human culture 
possible, enabling one generation to stand on the shoulders of 
its predecessor, through the preservation of knowledge. The sec- 
ond, the invention of printing, made possible a democracy of 
knowledge, with an incomparably wider dissemination of facts 
and ideas than was hitherto possible. Finally, in our own day, 
we have seen how the products of electronic invention—the radio 
phonograph, talking motion picture, tape recorder and television 


*Assistant Professor, Social and Humanistic Studies, Staten Island Community College 
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—have succeeded in communicating complete or nearly complete 
experiences. 


These revolutions in the media of communication have had 
important social consequences, consequences that have not all 
been in the direction of greater understanding and human bene- 
fit. For example, the invention of printing made possible a much 
wider reading of the Bible and its translation into many national 
languages. But this wider dissemination of the Bible led to dif- 
fering interpretations and controversies which were at least in- 
directly responsible for the religious wars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century in western Europe. This writer believes 
that it is important for freshman college students to be aware 
of these and other historical contexts in which the everyday 
tasks of communication belong. It is important for them to real- 
ize that the mere physical means of communicating better is not 
a good thing per se, but depends on human intelligence and re- 
sponsibility to make it so. 

Politics and the media of communication 


The relationship between political power and communication 
may also be treated in historical perspective, but because of its 
present importance we feel that it deserves separate considera- 
tion. As the Canadian historian Harold Innis has pointed out, 
the physical characteristics of a medium of communication may 
determine the locus of political power in the society using this 
medium. Thus, in ancient Egypt a small priest class held politi- 
cal power as long as writing was inscribed on heavy parchment 
tablets kept in the temples because they could not be moved 
around easily. When the lighter, easily transportable papyrus 
took the place of parchment, political power gradually passed 
from the priest class to a mobile warrior class. In the 1930’s 
political figures as disparate as Franklin Roosevelt and Adolf 
Hitler used the new medium of radio to advantage in obtaining 
and extending personal influence. Today, students need to be- 
come aware of the impact which television can have in the strug- 
gle between the western democracies and Russia for the support 
of uncommitted areas of the world. In domestic politics the role 
of television in making presidential candidates has already been 
amply demonstrated. 


Language and culture 


The ways in which a people communicate tell much not only 
about their politics but about their culture as a whole. The find- 
ings of descriptive linguistics provide many fascinating illustra- 
tions of the relationship between language and culture, which 
can stimulate students to a fresh awareness of the implications 
of everyday words they use. 

Different ways of saying the same thing often reveal sign- 
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ficant differences in the philosophical outlook of two peoples. The 
Navajo Indian says, “The spirit of hunger is within me,” rather 
than “I am hungry,” showing an interesting contrast to western 
thought in the attitude of environmental control and individual 
insignificance. The presence or absence of words in the vocabu- 
lary of a people is culturally indicative. The one English word 
“snow” has many synonyms in the Eskimo’s language, revealing 
the comparative importance of this phenomenon in his life. On 
the other hand, the absence of even an approximation for “thief” 
in the language of the Pueblo Indians tells much about their 
attitude toward private property. Finally, to what extent can 
national characteristics of a people be deduced from a study of 
their language? Perhaps a brief, necessarily superficial compari- 
son of Germanic and Romantic languages and peoples can pro- 
voke interest in this far from settled issue. 


Language and the self 

If language is a significant reflection of culture, it is also 
an important aspect of individual behavior. Modern psychologists 
have emphasized the role of language in the development of the 
self. With the help of language, the child gradually differenti- 
ates himself from the rest of the world; language here performs 
a separative function. But all inter-personal relationships are 
structured in great measure through language—a cohesive func- 
tion. Thus the quality of an individual’s adjustment to himself 
and to others is reflected by his use of language. The relation- 
ship is not a simple one, however. Just as better personal adjust- 
ment is reflected, for example, in more poise before an audience, 
greater facility in the communication skills can have a benefi- 
cial influence on adjustment. George Herbert Mead has written 
of the vital function of language—the “significant symbol”—in 
enabling one person to “take the part of the other,” the begin- 
nings of the feeling of empathy. Students who have been exposed 
to basic concepts like these will view their work in speech, for 
example, in a new light; the motivation to become a more effec- 
tive person is a strong one. 


Language change 

As an aspect of human behavior, language is a dynamic, 
changing thing. In teaching communication skills, however, the 
emphasis is of necessity on certain stabilized conventions. All the 
more important, then, that the student become aware of the 
growing flexible nature of language in order to balance this 
static perspective. 

Students can observe for themselves some of the directions 
of language change: toward shorter, more regular forms, for 
example, in the variant spellings of through, and in some of the 
slang spellings (i.e., nite) which may become acceptable in the 
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future. The interchange of who and whom can be seen, not as 
an example of the illogic of language, but as evidence of a trend 
toward the levelling of subject-object differences, another stage 
in the long history of the loss of inflection of the English lan- 
guage. 

Variations within a language—geographical, social, situa- 
tional—also provide a wealth of evidence of the dynamic nature 
of this medium of communication, as do the host of new words 
entering the language from the fields of science and technology, 
and the cultural borrowings from lands newly intimate with us. 
The emergence and repression of words under social taboo, and 
the origin of such verbal freaks as rabelaisian and jingoism are 
specialized topics which nevertheless stimulate students’ interest 
in and appreciation for language. 

The problem of meaning 

Perhaps nothing illustrates language change better than 
variations in the meanings of words. Since Ogden and Richards’ 
The Meaning of Meaning (1923), the field of semantics has de- 
veloped to such an extent that entire college courses can be 
devoted to its findings. In the freshman English course it is 
possible to give only a brief introduction to the subject. That 
words are not the things they represent; that the meanings of 
words are not in the words themselves but in the users; the im- 
portance of contexts in determining meaning: these insights the 
instructor would do well to emphasize. Examples abound in every 
day speech and writing. Two girls are leaving a party. They are 
talking about a third girl they have just met. One says to the 
other: “I think she’s nice.” The same group of words will yield 
four different implications, depending upon which word is em- 
phasized. 


The work in semantics can be meaningfully related to in- 
struction in reading improvement. The report of a scientific ex- 
periment, a passage of historical prose, a poem and a novel each 
aims at the communication of a different kind of meaning, and 
therefore each requires different reading techniques. Also, the 
work in vocabulary building should include such topics as the 
distinction between denotative and connotative meanings, a mat- 
ter which concerns the semanticist as well. 

The mass media 

Perhaps there is no greater source of semantic distortion 
than the mass media. We have the paradox that, although only 
through these media can our mass society attain a community 
of ideas, because of the one-way communication process—one 
or a few persons talking to millions who can’t answer back—the 
quality of this community of ideas is often abysmal. The English 
instructor can include such topics as the control structure of the 
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media, a consideration of the individual mediums and what each 
can do best, and the problem of censorship. Students, with the 
guidance of the instructor, can evolve standards for the critical 
evaluation of the media. Abundant material is always available 
for speaking, reading and writing activities. Since the motion 
picture and television have recently extended the physical limits 
of literature beyond the printed page, a comparison of Moby 
Dick, for example, as novel and as movie, is appropriate in an 
introduction to literature. 
Propaganda 

Because of the mass media, most people have been bom- 
barded with propaganda long before they become freshman col- 
lege students. Many students come to college with an inaccurate 
view of what propaganda really is, believing it to be either all 
good or all bad. It should be emphasized that propaganda is the 
organized effort to influence attitudes; that it employs methods 
which aim at preventing formation of attitudes through inde- 
pendent, objective thought; that it may operate on behalf of 
both worthy and unworthy causes. Instructor and students may 
explore the nature of bias as a prelude to considering the specific 
devices, conscious and unconscious, used by commercial and poli- 
tical propaganda. Such methods as subliminal advertising pose 
a new and more subtle threat to the integrity of individual 
choice and deserve critical attention, as do the other attempts 
to manipulate the public which are explored in books like Vance 
Packard’s The Hidden Persuaders. 


Methods of analyzing propaganda, such as content and con- 
trol analysis, may be explored with profit as part of the reading 
and writing programs. Even a subject like the origin and trans- 
mission of rumor, while more properly belonging in a course in 
social psychology, can be introduced if time permits, using a 
study like Allport and Postman’s The Psychology of Rumor. 
Conclusion 

All of the concepts discussed above have found their way, 
in one form or another, into a freshman English course. There 
is abundant material about them in most recent texts on com- 
munication. For example, an excellent introduction to seman- 
tics for the freshman college student is to be found in §. I. 
Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and Action, which is used as 
a text in freshman English courses at some institutions. Instruc- 
tors, too, will differ in the value they place on these topics, 
wishing perhaps to omit some and add others. The special plea 
of this writer is only that, rather than allow these concepts to 
appear haphazardly in the course of the first year’s English 
instruction, they be organized into a comprehensive program 
of content to which work in the communication skills may be 
meaningfully related. 
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A TERM PAPER IN MINIATURE 
Robert W. Rounds* 


Early in December our staff found itself facing the neces- 
sity of teaching term-paper techniques to freshmen in what was 
left of the first term instead of in the second. After considerable 
grumbling and fumbling, my students (Introduction to Litera- 
ture) and I came up with a term-paper-in-miniature idea that 
we liked very much. It appealed to the students, I think, because 
it didn’t involve a lot of meaningless drudgery, it required only 
materials they already had at hand, and it taught rather economi- 
cally some skills they would need in other courses. For me it 
was good because the materials and scope were strictly limited 
and known and because I didn’t have to judge the students on 
their accomplishment in areas (especially that of literary crit- 
icism) for which I considered them unprepared. 

We decided to use the prefaces of five freshman texts as the 
basis for a small-scale study of “The Purpose of the Preface.” 
The title wasn’t rigid, but the idea implied remained fairly con- 
stant. Mathematics, science, social science, home economics, 
health, education, and English texts were used. When a few stu- 
dents found they had textbooks without prefaces, they were per- 
mitted to use novels and reference books. 


The assignment was very specific: Write a 600- to 1200- 
word paper on the purpose of the preface as you see it used in 
five of your textbooks. Include in your paper a title page, an out- 
line, the body of the paper, and a bibliography. Staple or clip 
your paper in the upper left-hand corner and submit it just as 
it is—with the pages described above and with no fancy binder. 
Use quotations to illustrate what your authors say, and acknow]l- 
edge sources in footnotes on each page. Follow the style of the 
handbook in everything you do. 


We spent about three class periods on note cards, outlines, 
footnotes, and bibliographical entries. We used 3”x5” cards and 
began with the preface in our own literature text to develop 
skill with note cards. Using this book, each student wrote four 
cards: 1. a report in his own words of a point made in the pre- 
face, 2. a full quotation of some point, 3. a partial quotation of 
a point (e.g., Johnson feels that students “should be acquainted 
with the backgrounds of great authors.”), 4. a bibliographical 
card. These were rather quickly checked before students were 
turned loose on their papers. Students were urged to write cards 
that would be complete and accurate, so that the cards and not 
the books would be the building material of the paper. 


*Professor of English, State University College of Education, Oswego 
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SHAKESPEARE, ANYONE? 
Hardy R. Finch* 


More than 36,000 high school students saw special per- 
formances of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “Romeo and 
Juliet” during the American Shakespeare Festival Theater’s first 
annual school program held at Stratford, Connecticut, from May 
19 to June 11, 1959. Demands for student tickets to the twenty- 
seven special performances were so great that every seat was 
sold out a month before the opening performance, and 7,000 
ticket requests could not be granted. 

The students came from Connecticut, New York, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

Actors and theater officials were especially pleased with the 
audience. Addressing the students on opening night, John 
Houseman, artistic director of the Festival, stated, “You are the 
very audience we are trying to reach. We welcome you with deep 
emotion and pleasure.” 

Immediately after each performance, those who wished 
were allowed to remain for a lecture by one of the stage man- 
agers and/or actors from the company. In addition to the lecture, 
the Shakespeare museum and an extensive collection of Shake- 
spearean paintings and furniture were available for the visitors. 


The 1960 Stratford Shakespeare School Season 


The second annual school program at the American Shake- 
speare Festival in Stratford, Connecticut, will extend two weeks 
longer than last year’s record-breaking three-week engagement. 
Richard Kirschner, field director of the school program, estimates 
that over 100,000 student will attend. Especially designed for 
public, high school and college students and educational groups, 
the 1960 school season will commence Monday, April 25, and 
extend through Saturday evening, May 28. This year’s play will 
be “The Winter’s Tale,” which was one of the ASFTA successes 
of the 1958 regular season, in a production directed by Jack 
Landau. 


Performances will be given at matinees Monday through 
Friday at 1:30, and Saturday at 2:30 and Friday and Saturday 
evenings at 8:30. Tickets are sold on a first come, first served 
basis for $2 each for any seat in the theatre. Last year’s pro- 
gram attracted 36,000 students and their instructors from eight 
states. This year’s extended schedule will afford accommodations 
for 60,000 and thus far 24,000 tickets have been ordered. 


*Chairman, English Department, Greenwich (Connecticut) High School 
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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


SUMMER WORKSHOP — (960 
August 1-5 


at 


STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK 


DIRECTORS 
Secondary Section: DR. HAROLD C. MARTIN, Harvard University 
Elementary Section: DR. MILDRED E. SWEARINGEN, Florida State University 
CREDITS 


Two points in-service certification credit for the one-week NYSEC Workshop, 


August 1-5. 
Two points graduate or undergraduate college credit for the two-week con- 
current Workshop offered by the College of Education. 


For further information write to the Coordinator: 


DR. MOLLIE K. WILD 
State University College of Education 
Plattsburgh, New York 





P 

' 
NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Tenth Anniversary Annual Conference 
May 6th-7th, 1960 
& 
HOTEL SYRACUSE — SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
c 
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TEACHERS’ MATERIALS 


NCTE: One of the richest sources of materials for the English teacher 
is to be found in the publications of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. All members of NCTE are kept up to date by such lists as the 
1959-60 NCTE “Guide for the Teacher of the English Language Arts 
(Elementary), or the leaflet, “Tools for Teaching English” on all levels. 


NEW REPRINTS FROM NCTE: Studies in Listening, by Paul Witty 
and Robert Sizemore. $.75, Stock No. R21. Coordinating Composition in 
High School and College, by Alfred H. Grommon. $.20, Stock No. R18. 
Some Structural Ambiguities, by Norman C. Stageburg (Practical appli- 
cation of structural patterns illustrated by 20 situations which cause am- 
biguity in student writing). $.20, Stock No. R17. College English for Non- 
Major Students, by Edward Foster. $.50, Stock No. R20. Teaching College 
English, $.50, Stock No. 519. 


Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5255 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois: 
a new map for the teaching of Mediterranean and Classical Mythology. 


Barron’s Educational Series, Great Neck, New York: Spelling Your 
Way to Success, a do-it-yourself manual with diagnostic test and correction 
chart, by Joseph Mersand. 


Board of Education of the City of New York: Low Achievement: a 
Memorandum and Bibliography. A 73-page booklet of the Curriculum 
Center, 130 West 55th Street, New York 19. $.35. 


Iowa Council of Teachers of English: its 1959 Yearbook will be a 
special issue focusing on Superior English for Superior Students. 


College Council on English in the Central Atlantic States: “The 
Origins and Current Dilemma of Freshman English,” by Harold C. Martin, 
Director of General Education A at Harvard University. For information 
about purchase write to Professor Joseph Slater, Department of English, 
Rutgers University. 


Houghton-Miffin Company: The Nelson-Denny Reading Test (1960). 
Completely revised by James I. Brown of the University of Minnesota. 
The State Education Department of the University of the State of 


New York: “Report of the Academic Teacher Certification Project” (Sug- 
guested charges in the certification requirements for high school teachers 
of academic subjects.) Draft No. 3, September 10, 1959. 


Plays for Our Time (from motion pictures, television, radio). Edited 
by Richard G. Decker, a NYSEC member and Associate in Secondary 
Curriculum, New York State Education Department. Oxford Book Com- 
pany. New York, 1959. 


Current Thinking and Writing, Fourth Series. Reading models and re- 
lated exercises to improve writing skills. By Bachelor-Henry-Salisbury. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1960. 


On Assignment: Reading and Writing, by two of our members, Herbert 
Hackett and William Baker of State University College for Teachers, 
Buffalo. Selected models for reading, leading into the act of writing. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. New York, 1960. 


Mechanics of English, by R. G. Lowrey, Charles Moorman, Robert 
Barnes. A workbook for college freshmen. Appleton-Century-Crofts. New 
York, 1960. 
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They Found Adventure, by Carver-Sliker-Ball-Grose. A ninth-grade 
anthology in the “Life in Literature” series. Prentice-Hall. New York, 1960. 


Understanding Fiction, by Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. 
A revision of the original 1943 edition, with fifty instead of thirty-four 
stories and more variety of kind. Appleton-Century-Crofts. New York, 1959. 





PAPERBACKS 


PELICAN: Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice (Brents Stirling, ed.). 
As You Like It (Ralph M. Sargent, ed.). 


PENGUIN: Three Irish Plays (Johnston, The Moon in the Yellow River, 
O’Connor; The Iron Harp, Macdonagh, Step-in-the-Hollow; E. Martin 
Browne, ed.); Luigi Pirandello, Plays (The Rules of the Game, The Life 
I Gave You, Lazarus; E. Martin Browne, ed.). PENGUIN CLASsIcs: Goethe, 
Faust, Part Two; Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS EDITIONS: Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet; 
Marlowe, Doctor Faustus; Webster, The Duchess of Malfi; Samuel Butler, 
The Way of All Flesh. 


MENTOR Books: Anne Freemantle, This Little Band of Prophets: The 
British Fabians; H. G. Creel, Chinese Thought from Confucius to Mao Tse- 
Tung. MENTOR CLASSICS: Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


BANTAM Books: Hans Zinsser, Rats, Lice and History; BANTAM 
CLassics: Joseph Conrad. Three Short Novels (Heart of Darkness, Youth, 
Typhoon. Edward A. Weeks, ed.) ; Henry James, Washington Square; Four 
Great Elizabethan Plays. BANTAM DUAL LANGUAGE Books: Spanish Stories, 
French Stories, The Complete Works of Francois Villon. 


DELL: Shakespeare, The Winter’s Tale, Henry IV, Part I; Robert 
Louis Stevenson (Selections) ; Maupassant (Selections) ; Longfellow (Selec- 
tions) Keats (Selections) ; Dreiser, The Titan; Four Great Russian Novels; 
Henry James (Washington Square and The Europeans in one volume) ; 
Famous American Plays of the 1920’s; Bullfinch’s Mythology; Plutarch’s 
Lives of the Noble Greeks, Lives of the Noble Romans. 


DouBLEDAY ANCHOR Books: The Selected Letters of Henry James; 
Vol. II of The Classic Theatre: Five German Plays, edited by Eric Bentley; 
Joseph Conrad, The Rescue; Dostoevsky, Three Short Novels; The Comic 
Tradition in America (Kenneth S. Lynn, ed.) ; A Companion to Shakespeare 
Studies (H. Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison, eds.). 


SIGNET: Bronte, Wuthering Heights; Twain, The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn; Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter; Faulkner, The Unvan- 
quished; The Irish Genius (28 modern stories, Devin A. Garrity, ed) ; 
Lawrence K. and Mary Frank, Your Adolescent at Home and in School; 
Gene R. Hawes, Guide to American Colleges. 


PockeET Books: Clarence Day, Life with Father. 
+ + a * 


Paperback books currently in print are listed, with prices and pub- 
lishers’ addresses, twice a year in Paperbound Books. (R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y., $3.00 a year.) 
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NEW YORK STATE WINNERS AND RUNNERS-UP 
in the 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

1959-60 ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS COMPETITION 


(These high school students have been recommended to colleges and 


universities as good candidates for scholarships, on the basis of their high 
achievement in composition and literature.) 
Winners 


Ahlstrom, John K., Bemus Point H. S. 

Bendorf, Helen Ruth, Deposit Central School 

Berger, David, Yeshiva of Flatbush H. S., Brooklyn 
Carpenter, Deborah Eve, H. S. of Music and Art, N.Y.C. 
Chinn, Stephen Robert, Middletown H. S. 

Dawson, Daniel B., Oceanside Senior H. S. 

Denhoff, Bernard George, A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon 
Derso, Elaine Eleanor, W. Irondequoit Senior H. S., Rochester 
Diakoff, Harry Alexis, Niskayuna H. S., Schenectady 

Dibble, Nancy Ann, New Dorp H. S., Staten Island 

Gannon, Frank, Power Memorial Academy, N.Y.C. 

Green, Ronald Michael, Levittown H. S. 

Habben, Dorothy Elizabeth, Malverne Senior H. S. 

Harper, Gordon Peacock, W. Irondequoit H. S., Rochester 
Hopper, Verna Ann, Academy of Mt. St. Vincent, Tuxedo Park 
Isser, Stanley Jerome, Albany H. S. 

Jewell, Patricia Ann, Johnstown H. S. 

Kestin, Harold, Thos. Jefferson H. S., Brooklyn 

Laaman, Ulle Erika, Lafayette H. S., Buffalo 

Leachman, Jo A., Warsaw Central H. S. 

Lehman, Judith, So. Side Senior H. S., Rockville Centre 
Lyon, Bret Stephen, Jamaica H. S. 

McCarroll, Patricia Anne, Academy of Mount St. Ursula, N.Y.C. 
Masterson, Sarah Eugenia, Mamaroneck Senior High 

Mayo, Nancy Anne, Webster Central School 

Miller, Hedwig Barbara, Orchard Park Central School 

Moss, Ralph Walter, Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn 
O’Neill, Jerome P., Jr., West H. S., Rochester 

Pincus, Richard Eliot, Linton H. S., Schenectady 

Pyke, Richard Clifford, East Meadow H. S., Long Island 
Razran, Lydia June, Jamaica H. S. 

Rasinski, Amanda Diana, Immaculate Academy, Hamburg 
Rothenberg, Ellen Carrie, Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn 
Ryan, David Francis, Archbishop Stepinac H. S., White Plains 
Slater, Jull Sherry, Oceanside Senior High 

Smith, Lynn Diana, Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn 

Solomon, Dinah, Elisabeth Irwin H. S., New York 

Tolkoff, Nina Ellen, Erasmus, Brooklyn 

Wadsworth, Anne Littleford, Friends Academy, Locust Valley 
Weinstein, Michael Alan, West Hempstead Junior-Senior H. S. 
Wolman, Martha, East Meadow H. S., Long Island 

Woodin, William Nicholas, William Nottingham H. S., Syracuse 3 
Woodrow, Joanna Oakes, Linton H. S., Schenectady 
Yanofsky, Stefanie, James Madison H. S., N.Y.C. 


Runners-up 





Flattery, Bruce Michael, Little Valley Central School 

Gifford, James Priest, Huntington H. S 

Lieberman, Judith S., Bronx H. S. of Science 

Mowers, Culver Lunn, Wm. Nottingham H. S., Syracuse 
Nutting, Caryl Lee, Guilderland Central H. S., Saratoga Springs 
Quinn, Barbara Ellen, Andrew Jackson H. S., Cambria Heights 
Rice, David Michael, W. Tresper Clarke H. S., Westbury 
Richman, Ronnie Gail, Sleepy Hollow H. S., North Terrytown 
Ronald, Suzanne Ethel, Orchard Park Central School 

Schwartz, Murray M., Andrew Jackson H. S., Cambria Heights 
Schneider, Catherine, Saratoga Springs H. S. 

Selborn, Joyce Cynthia, Jamaica H. S. 

Seymour, Patricia Jean, Herman-DeKalb Central School, DeKalb Junction 
Smith, Craig Arlington, Eastwood H. S., Syracuse 

Steiner, Arlene Janice, Batavia Junior-Senior H. S. 

ter Meulen, Jeffrey Escoffier, New Drop H. S., Staten Island 
Ullmann, Kathryn Bessie, The Garden School, Jackson Heights 
Verducci, Rosemary Elaine, Acad. of St. Joseph, Brentwood 
Weinstein, Alan David, Roslyn H. S., Roslyn Heights 

Wilson, Rochelle Linda, Beacon H. S. 

Zeitz, Carol Joan, Riverhead H. S.., 

Zych, Phyllis Rita, Mt. Pleasant H. S., Schenectady 
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New and Recent OXFORD Books 
fer Your Cnglish Classes 





BUILDING ENGLISH SKILLS 


BOOK ONE 
BOOK TWO 


BOOK THREE 
BOOK FOUR 


Ferner & Gucker. A series of work- 
books for the ninth through the twelfth 
year. Designed to instill a keener ap- 
preciation of language resources, and 
to develop greater skill in exact, force- 
ful, and literate use of English. Each 
book stresses the essentials of gram- 
mar, usage, and related language skills 
on a level suitable for the year in 
question. 


Net school price: 80c each 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 





PLAYS FOR OUR TIME 
Edited by Richard G. Decker. A timely 
and exciting anthology of motion pic- 
tures, television, and radio plays, care- 
fully selected for classroom use. Each 
scripi presents a dramatic and construc- 
tive theme in the traditional play form, 
while providing a sense of other media 
so important in our culture today. The 
plays range in subject matter from 
biography (Madame Curie) to family life 
(1 Remember Mama), and from Ameri- 
cana (Ann Rutledge) to a World War II 
drama (Command Decision). Abundant 
exercise material and colorful photo- 
graphs supplement the text. 

Net school price: $1.92 


71 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 











Help your students develop the art of 


zoo or m 


speaking. 
of speech and put them into practice. 


Teach the principles 


The Art of Speaking, Revised 


This comprehensive text includes instruction 


from basic voice training and pronunciation to 


radio and TV work. Its lively style, anecdotes, 


activities and illustrations make it the most 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


attractive speech text. Write for details. 


72 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Have You Seen these 
4 Recent Publications? 





Diary of a Young Girl 


Anne Frank 


One of the most influential literary works 
of our time now available in an exclusive 
schoo] edition. In the author’s own words, 
accompanied by unusual illustrations and 
study aids prepared for classroom use by 
M. Lewittes. (Complete) Class Price, $1.98 


Journeys in American Literature Holder et ai. 


The basic anthology of the literature of our nation designed for students on varying 
levels of ability. Ranges from selections from the journals of Christopher Columbus 
and Captain John Smith to the works of popular living writers. Contains the com- 
plete novel, MacKinlay Kantor’s The Voice of Bugle Ann; two complete plays; 
stories and articles by Jesse Stuart, Louis Bromfield and Ernie Pyle; poems by 
Sandburg, Millay, and Frost among its many choice selections! Class Price, $3.15 


Favorite Short Stories Edited by Lewis G. Sterner 


An anthology of the short story, old and new. Selections range from Biblical nar- 
ratives and the stories of Plato and Chaucer to such modern fiction as John Stein- 
beck’s “The Gift,” Pearl S. Buck’s “The Frill” and Ben Ames Williams’ “They 
Grind Exceeding Small.’’ Contains vocabulary tests, comprehension questions, 
things to do and suggestion for creative writing. (Complete) Class Price, $2.10 


The Kipling Reader Rudyard Kipting 


A collection of the best work of a master storyteller, ineluding such famous stories 
as “The Man Who Would Be King,” “The Phantom Rickshaw” and “Moti Guj”; the 
complete novel, “The Light That Failed”; and the popular poems “Gunga Din,” 
“If,” and “Danny Deever,” among many other selections. Adapted by Salibelle 
Royster, illustrated, and supplied with study aids. Class Price, $1.98 


Vocational English Books 1 and i Jochen and Shapiro 


Designed to meet the needs of the “non-academically minded.” The fundamentals 
of English usage and appropriate forms of written and spoken communication 
are presented in realistic, functional contexts. Some typical unit headings: “How 
to Succeed at Your Trade,” “Trade Magazines,” and “Expressing Yourself.” 

Book I—Class Price, $1.65 Book II—Class Price, $1.92 


175 FIFTH AVE 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY ew york to. ny. 
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the 


Organization for skill mastery... 


% 
each skill is presented thoroughly on its first appearance 
and in a separate chapter. Once the skill js mastered, it is 
reviewed and applied continuously. 
The controlled drill program... 


& 
exercises, review, tests, and extra practice are matched 
item by item to pinpoint attention exactly where it is needed. 


The Teachers annotated editions... 


— text, manual, and marginal notes in a single volume pro- 
p il p S vide you with the best teaching aids available. 
The Macmillan Company 


highlights skills 





New photographic covers are printed 
directly on the cover cloth of the 
new edition. 








Noble’s Newest Comparative Classics 


Under one cover each book presents an older unabridged classic with a 
modern one of similar theme for a comparative study. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT— 
RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 
JULIUS CAESAR— 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 
HAMLET—ELECTRA— 
BEYOND THE HORIZON 
ROMEO AND JULIET— 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
THE KING’S HENCHMAN 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS— 
PRESENT AND PAST 
COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


(She Stoops to Conquer—The Rivals Holiday— 
The Goose Hangs High) 


Class Supply Price, $1.92 net each 


NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers (ye ee 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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As Beautiful as the Taj Mahal 
As Capacious as Versailles 
As Solid as the Pyramids 


nqvish 
Action 


AS a landmark in the Teaching of English in American 
high schools, this series has been outstanding for over 
a quarter of a century. It has been regularly revised at 
five year intervals, and both the authors and the editors 
have worked tirelessly to give each revision timeliness 
and contemporary continuity. 


7th Gdition 


he tribute to our success as publishers, has been your 

call for the series in your classrooms. From that school 
at the crossroads near Racoon Rapids, Arkansas, to the 
Central High School at Mighty City, Michigan, teachers 
have shown their approval. We know this approval will 
continue to grow with the appearance of the Seventh 
Edition. 


Sa it is new! Authored by men and women especially 
well-known to the field in New York State, the texts 
have been completely up-dated to keep pace with the 
rapidly changing subject matter: communication in our 
time. And still to be found in these pages are the colorful 
format, and thorough coverage of the subject with social 
English in the front of each book, and a grammar hand- 
book at the back. Won’t you ask our salesman in your 
area for more information? He is: 


Western New York: Francis J. Merrill 
Central and Eastern New York: Luther L. Pierce 
Southeastern New York: Charles G. Chase 
New York City and Long Island: Robert G. Chameberlain, 
Edward J. Kory, Paul G. Dumont 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY = ENctewoon, wn. s. 
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The New 
Building Better English 


for Grades 7-12 











@ Thorough treatment of the large areas of communication— 
speaking, listening, reading, writing. 


Careful and logical organization of content with definite pro- 
gression from one grade to the next. 


Ample coverage of all important elements of grammar, 
Clear and specific instruction. 

Consistent and varied maintenance of activities. 
Correlation of English with everyday experiences. 


A thorough testing program of pretests, check, mastery and 
final tests in separate booklets. 





* Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 





New High School Texthooks... 
THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 9-12 
Copyright 1960 


WOLFE MAHAN 
GEYER OSBORN 
BECHTEL UNSER 
GLICKSBERG VON ARX 


Flexible five-part organization makes these new books 
adaptable to varied curricula and diverse student 
abilities. Texts for Grades 11 and 12 include material 
especially keyed to the college-bound student. 


The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 


249-259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD, DEPT. M-99 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


New York State Representatives 
W. Harold Bie Paul Patchin John S. Gammons 
Eugene J. Coates Jack Dickerson 
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Language for Daily “Use 
FOURTH EDITION 
Dawson - Zollinger - Miller - Foley - Connell 


meets today’s language needs 


By means of systematic teaching and continuous 
evaluation in terms of definite STANDARDS this 
series makes sure that each pupil develops language 
power to his maximum ability. 


“Morld Book Company —n 


J. R. Wilbur, H. C. Allen, and R. J. Davidson 
New York representatives 














For a fresh approach to grammar and composition 
in ninth and tenth grades... 
. . . two new books: 


GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH for Grace 9 
GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH fo: crade 10 


by Corbin, Blough, Vander Beek, and Gerber 


The new Guide to Modern English books are designed to help high-school 
students discover what English can do for them. Each chapter begins with 
students’ own problems in writing a paragraph or giving a talk, their 
questions about words, their troubles with grammar, spelling and punctu- 
ation. Clear, down-to-earth explanations and lively examples show students 
how to tackle these problems. There are reasons to back up the rules of 
English grammar, and plenty of exercises to give students practice in 
putting new language understandings to work. An album of recordings, 
Spoken English, is available to accompany the program. 


For more information, write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


19-00 POLLITT DRIVE FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 
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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
1959-1960 


Director of Promotion 
Miss Jane P. Borst, Oneida High School 


WESTERN AREA 


Director: Mrs. Margaret K. Heaps, Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo 
Erie County, Beverly Bollard, School 66, Buffalo; Orleans County, Imogene Smith. Holley 
Central School; Niagara County. Edward J. O’Connor, North Junior High School, Niagara 
Falls. and Thomas McCarthy, Niagara-Wheatfield Junior-Sen'or High School, Lew‘ston; 
Wyoming County. Lois Rhebergen, Att‘ca Central School; Cattaraugus County, Waldo 
Pettenati, Olean Jun‘or High School; Chautauqua County; Genesee County 


CENTRAL WESTERN AREA 


Director: Miss Mary Dedie, Fairport Central School 
Livingston County, Constance Coilins, Geneseo Central School; Monroe County, Eunice 
Frank, Honeoye Falls Central School; Edna Butterfield, Brockport High School, and Sister 
Christina, Nazareth Academy; Ontario County, Helen Van Fleet, Canandaigua Academy ; 
Wayne County, Rose H. Patanzo, Newark Central School; Allegany County, Thelma C. 
Cowles, Richburg Central School 


CENTRAL AREA 
Director: Miss Margaret Dwyer, Supervisor of English, Syracuse 

Cayuga County, Thomas Beirne, Auburn High School; Lewis County, Geraldine McDonald, 
Beaver River Central School, Beaver Falls; Madison County, Margaret Loughlin, Oneida 
High School; Oneida County, Ellen Hanford, Utica Free Academy; Onondaga County, 
Gladys Buttel, Fayetteville-Manlius High School, and Sister Anna Celestine, Diocesan Office, 
Syracuse; Oswego County, Marion V. Strickland, Campus School, Oswego; Yates County, 
Ellen M. Meldrum, Penn Yan Academy 


EASTERN AREA 


Director: Miss Alice O’Connor, Linton High School, Schenectady 

Albany County, Doris Pock, Bethlehem Central School, Delmar; Columbia County, Lloyd G. 
Williams, Roeliff-Jansen Central School, Hillsdale; Dutchess County, Ruby B. Aiken, Red 
Hook Central School; Greene County, Isabelle Turpin, Cairo Central School; Montgomery 
County, Margaret Keane, Wilbur Lynch High School, Amsterdam; Rennselaer County, 
Elizabeth Buckley, Troy High School; Saratoga County, Earl Whitbeck, Mechanicville High 
School; Schenectady County, Marguerite Bostwick, Mohonasen Central School, Schenectady ; 
Schoharie County, Charlotte Becker, Cobleskill Central School; Sullivan County, Dorothy 
Sulzbach, Eldred Central School; Ulster County, Helen E. Partlan, Kingston High School; 
Washington County, Louise Waite, Whitehall High School 


METROPOLITAN AREA 


Director: Mrs. Florence B. Freedman, Hunter College 
Kings County, Abraham Schultz, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn; Bronx County, Sister M. 
Edmund, St. Catharine Academy; Sister M. Dolorosa, R.S.M., St. Simon Stock High School ; 
Patricia Ahearn; Patricia Kelly; Elizabeth Smith, Walton High School; Queens County, 
Morton H. Selub, Jamaica High School; New York County, Mary Houston Davis, Finch 
College; Richmond County 


NORTHERN AREA 
Director: Miss Winnifred Ramsdell. Massena High School 
Director Pro Tem: Mrs. Irene Ridge, Indian River Central School, Philadelphia 

Clinton County, Ruth Gagnier, Ellenburg Central School; Franklin County, M. Monica 
Lancto, Franklin Academy, Malone; Fulton County. Harriet B. Lorence, Johnstown High 
School; Jefferson County, Mrs. Irene Ridge, Indian River Central School, Philadelphia, and 
Sister M. Hortense, S.S.J., Augustinian Academy, Carthage; St. Lawrence County, Mercedes 
Sullivan, Norwood-Norfolk Central School; Herkimer County, Theresa Graves, Frankfort 
Central School; Essex County, Marguerite Linsert, Ticonderoga High School; Hamilton 
County, Jane Z. Carroll, Indian Lake Central School; Warren County, Robert Cubbins, 
Glens Falls High School 


SOUTHERN AREA 


Director: Miss Hazel M. Hill, Corning High School 

Steuben County, Ruth N. Haradon, Corning Free Academy; Broome County, Dorothy M. 
Ayers, North Senior High School, Binghamton, and Eleanor Vogelgsang, Endicott High 
School; Cortland County, Gladys Orser, Cortland High School; Chemung County, E. Lucille 
Lyon, George Washington Junior High School, Elmira; Schuyler County. Josephine Wilson, 
Odessa Central High School; Tioga County, Genevieve Shamot, Waverly High School; Seneca 
County, Roger R. Brock. Waterloo Central School; Otsego County, Lucille Wilsbach. Oneonta 
Junior High School; Chenango County, Gertrude Shillabeer, South New Berlin Central 
School; Tompkins County, Clara S. Gage, Ithaca High School; Delaware County 


SOUTHEASTERN AREA 
Director: M‘ss Marion O’Connor. Great Neck North Senior High School 
Nassau County. Robert Rich, Malvern High School; Suffolk County, Annie Saunders, Smith- 
town Branch High School; Putnam County, Dominick Tedesco, Mahopac Central School, 
Lake Mahopac; Weschester County. Robert Shostak, Peekskill High School, and Mary Casey, 
Ossining High School; Orange County. Margaret Foster, Newburgh Free Academy; Rock- 
land County, Margaret Warren, Pearl River High School 





NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
1959-1960 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT, Miss Ruth E. Everett, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn 

VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Colleges) The Rev. John V. Curry, S.J., 
LeMoyne College, Syracuse 

VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Secondary Schools) Mr. Robert C. Lambert, 
Bethlehem Central Senior High School, Delmar 

VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Elementary Schools), Miss Marguerite 
Driscoll, Bureau of Curriculum Development, New York City 

SECRETARY, Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, Niagara Falls High School, Niagara 
Falls 

TREASURER, Mr. David E. Manly, Newfane Central School, Newfane 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Dr. Hans Gottschalk, State University College of 
Education, Geneseo 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


ey E. Wagner, Bureau of Curriculum Development, New York 
ity 

Dr. Earl Harlan, State University College of Education, Plattsburg 
Dr. Florence B. Freedman, Hunter College, New York City 

Miss Margaret Dwyer, Board of Education, Syracuse 

Miss Mary Dedie, Fairport Central School, Fairport 

Mrs. Margaret Heaps, Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo 
Miss Hazel M. Hill, Northside High School, Corning 

Miss Alice O’Connor, Linton High School, Schenectady 

Miss Marion O’Connor, Great Neck High School, Great Neck 

Miss Winnifred Ramsdell, Massena Central School, Massena 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Director of Promotion: Miss Jane P. Borst, Oneida High School, Oneida 


beta eo REGION—Mrs. Margaret K. Heaps, Director; Burgard Vocational High School, 

uffalo 
Counties: Erie, Orleans, Niagara, Wyoming, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Genesee 

oe WESTERN REGION—Miss Mary Dedie, Director; Fairport Central School, 
‘airport 
Counties: Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Wayne, Allegany 

CENTRAL REGION—Miss Margaret Dwyer, Director; Supervisor of English, Syracuse 
Counties: Cayuga, Lewis, Madison, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Yates 

EASTERN REGION—Miss Alice O’Connor, Director; Linton High School, Schenectady 
Counties: Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Montgomery, Rensselaer, Saratoga, 
Schenectady, Schoharie, Sullivan, Ulster, Washington 

METROPOLITAN REGION—Dr. Florence Freedman, Director; Hunter College, New York 
Counties: New York, Kings, Bronx, Queens, Richmond 

NORTHERN REGION—Miss Winnifred Ramsdell, Director; Massena High School, Massena 
Counties: Clinton, Franklin, Fulton, Jefferson, Essex, St. Lawrence, Herkimer, Hamil- 


ton, Warren 

SOUTHERN REGION—Miss Hazel M. Hill, Director; Corning High School, Corning 
Counties: Steuben, Broome, Cortland, Chemung, Tioga, Schuyler, Delaware, Seneca, 
Otsego, Chenango, Tompkins 

SOUTHEASTERN REGION—Miss Marion O’Connor, Director; Great Neck North Senior 
High School, Great Neck 
Counties: Nassau, Suffolk, Putnam, Westchester, Orange, Rockland 


Editor of THE ENGLISH RECORD: Dr. Strang Lawson, Colgate University, Hamilton 
Associate Editor of THE ENGLISH RECORD: Mrs. Elizabeth Drake, Binghamton 

Editor of the NEWS LETTER: Sister M. Sylvia, 18 Agassiz Circle, Buffalo 

Director of Public Relations: Mrs. Jane Leathem, Charlotte High School, Rochester 
Director of Affiliate Membership: Miss Genevieve Heffron, North Sr. High, Binghamton 
President, Junior N.Y.S.E.C.: Miss Ann Quinn, Columbia University, New York City 
Program Chairman: Dr. Mollie K. Wild, State University College of Education, Plattsburg 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE MAY 6-7, 1960 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y 





